TH MOHAWK’S GRAVE 


(SEE PAGE 7) 














Have you a friend in Tucson, Ariz.— in 


Indianapolis, Ind. — In Greensboro, N. C.? 


Ce owners who are insured in the Hart- 
ford have friends in these and thousands 
of other localities scattered far and wide 
throughout the nation. These friends are 
the local representatives of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company and 
they are always ready to help Hartford 
policyholders out of trouble. 

There was the motorist from far off 
Hawaii who wrote us not long ago of his 
appreciation of the services rendered him 
by a certain Hartford representative in 
Indiana. There was the tourist from New 
Rochelle, N. Y. who just the other day 
told of being everlastingly grateful for the 
aid given him, following an automobile 
accident, by the Hartford Agent in Tucson, 


Arizona. And the file is still open on the 
case of a resident of Florida who might 
have had endless difficulty following an 
unfortunate accident in North Carolina 
had it not been for the local Hartford 
representative. 

Hundreds of such cases prove the im- 
portance of insuring in an organization 
that gives nationwide service. 

Now all you need do is call Western 
Union anywhere at any time and you will 
be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. This added facility makes a Hartford 
policy all the more valuable especially when 
you consider that it adds nothing to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, 
see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed 
broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which 
writes practically every form of insurance except life. 





HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
How did that merger work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
St. Regis—compelled me to look at 
him, though it is not my habit to 
“listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I 
could get it out. “He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things than 
that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
Prices, parcel post rates and anything else 
the guests gave him in rapid order. 


RK 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
tather bowled me over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts, or something I have read. 


“You can do this as easily as I do. 

lyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
Was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
tally poor memory. On meeting a man 


« 





I would lose his name in thirty seconds, 
while now there are probably 10,000 men 
and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But. how. about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to. His Course did; I 
got it the next day from his publishers. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in 
forty-eight States to find that I had 
learned—in about one hour—how to re- 
member a list of one hundred words so 
that I could call them off forward and 
back without a single mistake. 


That lesson stuck. So did the other six. 


Read this letter from one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state that I 
regard your service in giving this system 
to the world as a public benefaction. The 
wonderful simplicity of the method, and 
the ease with which its principles may be 
acquired, pane appeal to me. I may 
add that I already had occasion to test the 
effectiveness of the first two lessons in the 
preparation for trial of an important ac- 
tion in which I am about to engage.” 


This man didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of any man I have met before—and 
I keep getting better. I can remember 
any figures I wish to remember. Tele- 
phone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. 


The old fear of forgetting has vanished. 
I used to be “scared stiff” on my feet— 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remem- 
ber what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, at a banquet, in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 


The most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I am now a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the 
instant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to 
the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he knows how to make it work. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. : 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think 
it was about so much” or “I forget that 
right now” or “I can’t remember” or “I 
must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Here is just a bit from a letter of a 

well-known sales manager up in Montreal: 
“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 

Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 

Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 

off a log. Anyone—I don’t care who he 

is—can improve his Memory 100% in a 

week and 1,000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send for Mr. Roth’s amazing 
course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in in- 
creased power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES. 


Send No Money 


So confident are the publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course that you will be 
amazed to see how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few 
short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$3.50 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. Walter J. Black, Inc., 
Dept. 162, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Dept. 162, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, in a plain container, the Roth 
Memory Course of seven lessons. I will either 
remail the course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $3.50. 


Name 





Address 
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THE COVER: The Mohawk’s Grave: This life- 
boat attached by a painter to the sunken ship 
20 fathoms below the surface marks the rest- 
ing place of the latest marine tragedy off the 
New Jersey coast. Saved: 118; lost, 45. (See 
page 7). (Keystone photo). 
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LETTERS 





“YELLOW DOG:” Will you please explain 
what a “yellow dog” contract is, and also 
whether New Hampshire has a law against 
them. 


Amherst, N. H. 


Editorial Note: A so-called “yellow dog” 
contract is an agreement between workers 
and bosses whereby the workers pledge them- 
selves not to join a union during their term of 
employnent. As such, it is essentially an 
employer weapon to enforce open shops. 

New Hampshire has taken no legislative 
action against this form of employer-employe 
agreement. Since 1931 seven States have out- 
lawed “yellow dog’ contracts: California, 
Arizona, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and last week, New York. 


Cuartes M, LAUDER 


EARLY BIRDS: As a subscriber to NEews- 
WEEK I want to call your attention to the ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Jan. 5 issue en- 
titled ““News Hawks.” 

Apparently your aviation reporter is not 
informed of the efforts of The Detroit News 
to further the airplane as a news-gathering 
unit, The News, since 1912, has used the 
airplane in carrying papers, for photography, 
and for carrying reporters to remote sections 
of our State and, in fact, all over the country. 

Your reporter refers to The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, which took up avia- 
tion nearly seven years ago, as being a real 
leader in the use of the airplane, specifically 
pointing out that they showed the farmer his 
first autogiro.° Perhaps so, but The News 
owned the first autogiro produced commer- 
cially in the United States. This machine is 
now in the Ford Museum at Dearborn and 
bears a silver plate indicative of its priority. 

The Detroit News recently purchased its 
second Lockheed airplane. This machine is 
capable of speeds in excess of 200 miles an 
hour, and is equipped with a special camera 
built by the Fairchild Company which is 
mounted in the wing, making it unnecessary 
for the pilot to coordinate the position of the 
machine with the desired point for the pho- 
tographer to snap his picture, the pilot serv- 
ing as both pilot and photographer. Other 
equipment in the airplane includes a Sperry 
“robot” pilot, complete blind-flying equip- 
ment, long-range, two-way radio which can 
be used for rebroadcasting purposes, to- 
gether with several other new features. 

The Detroit News has used airplanes with 


great success on hundreds of assignments ex- 
tending from Point Barrow, Alaska, in the 
North; to Miami, Fla., in the South, and 
from New York to Los Angeles. 

The publisher of The Detroit News, W. E. 
Scripps, my father, was himself the first 
sportsman pilot in Detroit, having owned and 
flown a Burgess-Curtiss hydroplane, built un- 
der Wright patents in 1912, at which time on 
numerous occasions, weather permitting, he 
carried bundles of papers to points near De- 
troit. He was recently elected president of 
the “Early Birds.” 

W. J. Scripes 


Detroit, Mich. 
. 


LYNCHINGS: Referring to your paper of 
Dec. 29, page 5, your article on “Lynching,” 
I think that you have somewhat the wrong 
slant on the impelling force behind lynching. 

Vhen a Negro keeps to his own color, 
when he behaves himself as he should, and 
by this I do not mean servility but simply 
keeping to his own kind and not shoving him- 
self in where he knows: he is not wanted, he 
has no better friend than the people of the 
South... 

When a case like that at Shelbyville oc- 
curs, the whole county either goes into action 
or approves all that the others do. The men 
have known the girl since she was a baby; 
she has grown up among them, played with 
their children, the “folks” have visited each 
other for years. Then this happens. The 
South has always been jealous of its women 
and any insult or interference with the 
women of a family will pretty surely bring 
quick and deadly action. One of the most im- 
pelling causes for lynching in a rape case is 
that there is only one witness against the 
criminal and that is the woman, and the men 
will not permit her to be put on the witness 
stand if there is any way they can prevent it. 
_ The Sheriff of the county in these instances 
is certainly up against a hard proposition. He 
has to perform his duty and in that per- 
formance may have to kill a neighbor. I sym- 
pathize with him because he performs a duty 
when he would rather be on the other side, 
and only for the fact that he is Sheriff, would 
be. Thereafter, he is tolerated and that is 
all, It is a hard question. Personally, as a 
citizen I would pull on the rope, as a Sheriff 
I would prevent it if I could. So you see 
what the South is up against... 

’ Cuas, G, Bower 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The predecessor of this book, The Victrola Book of ‘ 
the Opera, has been bought by 460,000 people. 


| Now comes this open sesame to symphonic music. : 
E GOOD NEWS FOR ALL WHO LOVE GREAT MUSIC! 
INCE the advent of radio broadcasting, the popular in- _ the instruments used, how they operate, their range and their 
terest in symphonic music, the music of the masters, place and function in the orchestra itself with photographic 
Beethoven, Wagner, Tschaikowski, Brahms, has grown illustrations. 
ind <ge and bounds. In the past ten years a great demand But we believe that to the great majority the lucid descrip- 
—_ 8 arisen for a book that would tell radio listeners about tions of the great body of symphonic compositions will be 
"ed music that comes to them over the air. most welcome of all. These descriptions are written to be un- 
x demand is now met by this new book, written under derstood. They are not “written down.” Nor are they high- 
nd the auspices of the R.C.A. Victor Company and with a fore- brow. They are written with but one purpose in mind: to 


word by Leopold Stokowski. The actual editing and wit- enable the listener to understand better, to love, and to en- 
ing has been done by the head of the Music Recording Divi- joy more the great symphonic music that he hears. 


sion, Charles O’Connell. 
Special Introductory Offer 


‘ What This Book Brings To You ; r . : 
- In this book the reader will find, described in detail and in This successor ui The Victrola Book of The Opera has just 
come off the press. As an introduction, the publishers will 


ts. untechnical language, the 240 works most frequently heard andl ty ae: decinertions tn. atvetle ic lover who wishes to see it 
over the radio and on the concert platform. Not only will he mer ri Eee: di Soe ose one 7" 7 beArsra oF 

y find all the symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms, the Wag- imptavedcre-coagen an, brs ar nam peste marsala 
for a complete refund if it does not live up to expectations. 


ner Overtures, the symphonic poems of Strauss, but also the 
lesser known works as well, the works of Deems Taylor, You are to be the sole judge. Use the coupon for this purpose. 


Strawinski, Shostakowitch, Debussy, Ravel and many others. Convenient order form with full money-back guarantee 


An Encyclopedia of Symphonic Music 
The Victor Book of The Symphony also includes a short biog- 
raphy of each of the 73 composers whose works are de- 
scribed. There are en ae of the great mod- the postman $3.50, plus the few cents postage, * with the understanding that 
—To 





SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 382 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of The Victor Book Of The Symphony. I will pay 


of 
Dee ee ee oe ae oe oe oe ee oe es ee ee ee es es 


ern composers and conductors scanini, Stokowski, Kous- I may inspect it for five days. If at the end of that time I am not in eve 
r . way delighted with it, I may return it to you for a complete cash refund. 


sevitsky and others. I am to be sole judge in the matter. 
To some, perhaps the most valuable and important section 
of this complete book will be the description of the orchestra, Name... 











City 


*C] Check here if you would rather send cash or cheque, thereby saving postage costs. 
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PICTURE PRINTING BY STENCIL 


In classic times simple patterns were made by the 
use of stencils: Today drawings of almost every kind 
are easily duplicated by the thousands hourly, through 

the Mimeotype stencil, a unique accomplishment of 


modern science. Printing pictures speedily and clearly 
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by simply tracing them on a stencil sheet is a new art, 
invented and developed by this company. Nothing else 
like it. This latest cellulose-ester product is the most efficient 
stencil ever created—and it rounds out the Mimeograph 
process. It does nicest, neatest duplication of all kinds of 
forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, drawings, etc.—at high speed 
and low cost. Let us give you latest information about this mod- 
ern tool of commerce and education. Write A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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HUEY LONG: Dictatorship and Life “Threatened,” Kingfish 
Establishes Martial Law, Supplies Action,and Claims “Victory” 


“This fellow will bear watching,” 
wrote H. L. Mencken, once editor of 
the American Mercury (see page 26), 
in a recent article on Huey Long. 

Last week at least 250 Louisiana 
citizens agreed. They went even fur- 
ther. They decided it was time to do 
something about him. 

Senator Long left Washington on 
what he thought would be a flying visit 
to his State. In short order he would 
squelch the remnants of opposition to 
his dictatorial powers. In particular, he 
would squash the upstart Square Deal 
Association. But what he found in 
Baton Rouge kept him in his capital 
all week. Louisiana’s citizens were in 
armed revalt. 

Avowedly out to bring the “rotten 
rich” to their knees, the Kingfish last 
Fall imposed punitive taxes on the 
local Standard Oil Co., Baton Rouge’s 
greatest job-giver. After vain protests, 
the company replied by sharply cur- 
tailing operations and discharging 


many workers. These workers got to- 
gether last month. Out of their meet- 
ing was born the Square Deal Associ- 
ation. Its head, Ernest J. Bourgeois, 
defined its purpose: Huey Long’s wings 
must be clipped. 


At the State capital last week, the 
Kingfish, scowling and growling, went 
into conference with J. C. Hilton, 
Standard Oil refinery manager. A few 
hours later copies of a joint Long-Hil- 
ton statement showered Baton Rouge. 
It announced that Standard Oil and the 
dictator had reached an agreement un- 
der which the company could continue 
to operate profitably in the State. 
Therefore the Square Deal Association 
was no longer needed. Let it quietly 
disband. 


Sxinmisw: As their answer, Square 
Dealers marched out to the airport, 
armed with shotguns, rifles, and pistols. 
There they drilled, deployed, and skir- 
mished with ominous concentration. 


Originally they had banded together to 
fight for their Standard Oil jobs. Now 
they realized they had a bigger fight 
on their hands. Solemnly they vowed 
to end the dictatorship of Kingfish 
Huey Long in the State of Louisiana— 
by bloodshed if necessary. 

That day the Kingfish gave a demon- 
stration of his power. He bellowed at 
W. B. Chandler, dirt-farming State 
legislator and Long satellite. While 
the Kingfish was in Washington Chan- 
dler had telegraphed Gov. O. K. Allen 
and asked for a special session to re- 
peal Kingfish dictatorship laws. Long 
demanded an apology. The legislator 
obeyed. He went even further, and an- 
nounced that “lying newspapers” had 


. misquoted him. 


The lawmaker got into his jam 
through Square Deal. strategy. Asso- 
ciation members got him on a speakers’ 
platform and bombarded him with 
questions about laws which the King- 
fish railroaded through special sessions 
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in the course of his power grab. Red- 
faced and perspiring, Chandler couldn’t 
answer. Huey had not even bothered to 
show his legislators copies of many of 
the laws. All he wanted was their ap- 
proving votes. Finally, Chandler 
agreed to send the request for a special 
session. 


Boast: The Senator’s next move was 
to send a crisp order to Governor Al- 
len. Thereupon control of the East 
Baton Rouge Parish (county) Govern- 
ment passed into the Kingfish’s pudgy 
hands. Promptly he discharged a few 
hostile local officials. Then he mounted 
to the top of “Huey’s Silo,” his 33- 
story skyscraper State Capitol. 

From the’ observation platform he 
looked over the city. He had decided, 
he announced pompously, to make the 
capital his own private “District of 
Columbia.” A jerky swing of the arm 
indicated Church Street, running from 
the business center to the Capitol. 
That would be his “Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue.” 

Ousted officials had to content them- 
selves with threats of court action, 
though they knew the Kingfish barked 
orders just as imperiously to the State’s 
judges as to its lawmakers. But the 
revolutionary fervor of the Square 
Dealers proved more resourceful. A 
gun-bearing crowd of 250 citizens 
seized the parish court house and bar- 
ricaded themselves inside. After three 
quiet hours of undisputed possession, 


they opened the doors and went home.: 


At this bold defiance of his regime 
the Kingfish’s face hardened. If his 
foes wanted action, he would supply it. 
From the safety of his hotel suite he 
ordered the Nationai Guard to mobilize. 
That night, troops rolled into the capi- 
tal by bus and train. Morning found 
the dictator’s courage restored, his 
showmanship in the pink, and the city 
under martial law. 

In the forenoon the Senator led Dis- 
trict Judge J. D. Womack, his own ap- 
pointee, to the Supreme Court chamber 
in the Capitol. He summoned his At- 
torney General. He made sure the radio 
equipment installed in the court room 
was in shape to carry his voice over 
the State. He peered appraisingly at 
the cordon of troops guarding the en- 
trance to the court room, ordered them 
to search all who entered for concealed 
weapons. Finally he turned to the 
microphone and bawled his message. 


Conspiracy: He had discovered a plot 
to kill him. Names of sheriffs, dis- 
trict attorneys, and lesser officials 
rolled off his tongue. All were impli- 
cated in the murder conspiracy. The 
“traitorous” Standard Oil Co. was also 
involved. A graphic but spluttering ac- 
count of the plot went over the air to 
the listening citizens of the State. 

When he had talked himself hoarse, 
the Kingfish called Sidney Songy, for- 
mer prohibition agent, to the witness 
stand and the microphone. Songy told 
how a man gave him a gun, gas bombs, 
and ammunition. 

“Where did you get the six-shooter?” 
bellowed the Kingfish. 

“From Mr. O’Rourke.” 

“He’s the Standard Oil man?” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Ernest J. Bourgeois, Head of 
the Square Deal Association 


INTERNATIONAL 
Huey Long’s Field Marshal: 
Gen. Guerre of State Troops 


ss INTERNATIONAL 
The Kingfish: “The Purpose 
Was to Kill Huey Long?” 





“Yes. I gave him my smaller gun 
for his .45.” 

“What was the object of the ex. 
change?” 

“I said I could do more damage with 
a bigger gun.” 

“The purpose was to kill Huey 
Long?” 

"=o. 

The Kingfish shouted over the air 
that six other “conspirator-witnesses” 
had gone into hiding and could not be 
found. He adjourned his investiga. 
tion of the “plot,” promising to return 
with more witnesses late this week. 


Raip: From the court room Huey 
dispatched troops to raid Square Deal 
headquarters. Bursting into the scant- 
ily-furnished offices, they found a sin- 
gle occupant, a slender red-headed 
woman. Mrs. J. S. Roussel, mother of 
four small children, who feels the need 
of a “woman’s voice to be raised against 
Huey Long,” was busily typing. “Let's 
see if there is any ammunition in here,” 
the raiders menacingly demanded. 

Mrs. Roussel invited her visitors to 
search for themselves. She opened 
doors and drawers, showed them every 
corner of the offices. No guns or am- 
munition came to light. 

Neither the martial law nor the Na- 
tional Guardsmen’s raid upon their 
headquarters cowed Square Dealers. 
Regularly they drilled at the airport. 

On Saturday National Guardsmen 
suddenly appeared on the field. Their 
orders were to capture and disarm 
Square Dealers. They loaded their ma- 
chine guns, then advanced, squatting 
and crawling in approved military fash- 
ion. 


RETREAT: Dismayed and unprepared 
for battle, the Bourgeois forces ducked 
behind parked automobiles. From the 
barricade of cars they fell back to the 
edge of the woods adjoining the airport. 
Still the menacing machine gun muz- 
zles drew nearer. 

On the village green in Lexington, 
Mass., 160 years ago, Capt. John Park- 
er of the Colonial Militia faced and met 
a similar crisis. The Captain’s courage 
that day launched a war against a 
government accused of tyranny. 

But the Square Dealers were not 
ready for their Lexington. Suddenly 
the morale of Bourgeois’s followers 
broke. 

One by one they straggled out on 
the field and surrendered. A few, in- 
cluding Bourgeois, ducked into the 
woods and escaped. Those who sur- 
rendered gave up their arms, submitted 
to “technical arrest,” and went home. 
One casualty marred the record-~a 
Square Dealer was seriously wounded 
by the accidental discharge of a bud- 
dy’s shotgun. 

After the “victory,” the Kingfish, 
fianked by 25 khaki-clad riflemen, en- 
tered his automobile and drove to New 
Orleans. In his hotel that evening, 
guards stood in impressive line along 
the corridor leading to his suite. A 
presumptuous reporter, seeking t0 
question the Kingfish; found them on 
the job. They beat him up. That night 
the Senator took a late train back to 
Washington. 
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SHIP WRECK: Mohawk Crosses the Talisman’s 


Bow as Band Plays; 45 Lives Lost in Icy Waters 


I saw stars. I heard a birdie sing, 
So sweet, so sweet, 
The moment I fell for you... 


The Mohawk’s orchestra welcomed 
the vessel’s passengers to dinner with 
a popular air. At 4 P.M. the one-stack 
ship, all steel, 9 years old, had steamed 
out of New York Harbor, bound for 
Havana. Off Sandy Hook she zigzagged 
about the Lower Bay for three hours 
calibrating her new radio compasses. 
Past her pushed a slower vessel, the Nor- 
wegian freighter Talisman, which left 
New York at 5, also southward bound. 

By dinner time the Mohawk’s screws 
were driving her ahead at full speed, 
16 knots. Off Sea Girt she drew 
abreast of the sluggish Talisman. Sud- 
denly the Mohawk’s telemotor—the au- 
tomatic device on the bridge which con- 
trols the power steering device—‘went 
haywire,” according to crew members. 
Capt. Joseph E. Wood, veteran of haz- 
ardous troop-transport service during 
the war, barked directions. 

His ship veered crazily, swinging in 
a sharp are directly across the Talis- 
man’s path: . He shouted an order to 
connect the hand steering apparatus in 
the hold. Through the clear, Winter- 
sharp air the Mohawk’s whistle bleated 
a warning. 

1 saw stars. I heard an angel say: 


“Wake up! Wake up! 
“Your beautiful dream’s come true. . .”’ 


In the Mohawk’s saloon, passengers 
hummed the tune. On the Talisman’s 
bridge, Capt. Edmund Wang jumped 
for the engine-room signal lever. The 
freighter’s propeller churned at full 
speed reverse. Her helm swung hard 
over. But her prow cleaved the Mo- 
hawk’s forward port quarter. Crum- 
pling plates wrapped two sailors in a 
death shroud of steel. 


Icy sea water pounded into the Mo- 
hawk’s hold. The steamer listed far 
to port, then swung to starboard. A 
sailor scurried up to the bridge. The 
ship was sinking. Captain Wood spoke 
in a low, gentle tone: “Then, you’d 
better get a life preserver, son.” 


The ship stopped. The radio opera- 
tor’s clicketing key set the action’s 
nervous pace. In the saloon, past 
spilled highball glasses and overturned 
card tables, passengers stampeded for 
companionways. On the boat deck sea- 
men tried to yank lifeboat falls loose 
from ice’s grip. Axes swung on frozen 
ropes; davits jammed. A few desper- 
ate passengers dove into the sea. 


Out of the cabins lurched men and 
women in nightclothes and overcoats. 
Stewards scampered about, directing 
them to lifeboats. Near the purser’s 
office a woman asked a sailor for his 
lifebelt. Without a word he whipped 
it off, fitted it om her shoulders, and 
helped her tie the straps. Eddie de 


Waard’s orchestra kept on playing 
their last tune, “I Saw Stars:” 


A new-born feeling has me reeling. 
I said to myself: “Where am 1?” 
It’s all so hazy, it may sound crazy. 
There wasn’t a star in the sky... 


In 70 minutes the Mohawk pointed 
her bow downwards and dived 120 feet 
to the ocean bottom. Over her grave 
hovered three principal mourners—the 
Talisman and two rescue vessels, the 
Limon and the Algonquin, summoned 
by S O S's. 

Toward them men rowed, their numb 
hands frozen fast to icy oars. From 
one of the boats Algonquin sailors 
hauled Mrs. Caroline Diaz and her 10- 
year-old son. For a frigid hour and a 
half she pulled at an oar, replacing men 
too sick and cold to row. 


At New York City piers relatives 
waited to greet survivors, identify the 
dead. Among those who lost their lives 
were Mrs. Julian Peabody, sister of 
Thomas Hitchcock Jr., famous polo 
player, and her husband; Dr. Herdman 
F. Cleland, of Williams College. 


In newspaper offices rewrite men 
typed out the Ward Line’s story: 


® Sept. 8: Ward Liner Morro Castle 
burned at sea off New Jersey coast. 
Lives lost: 124. Investigation failed to 
disclose disaster’s cause. 


® Jan. 6: Ward Liner Havana ground- 
ed on reef off Bahama Islands. One 





passenger died of heart failure in a 


sea-tossed lifeboat. Investigation 
awaits return of captain and crew, still 
aboard stranded vessel. 


® Jan. 24: Clyde-Mallory Liner Mo- 
hawk, chartered by Ward Line to re- 
place the Havana, sank after collision 
off Jersey coast. Lives lost: 45. 
Above the Mohawk’s water-filled 
hull there bobbed like buoys on the 
surface two lifeboats still anchored by 
uncut ropes to their davits below. 
Somewhere inside the luckless steam- 
er’s saloon lay a piano sound-board 
warping, a saxophone corroding. 


Still, I saw stars. I heard a birdie sing. 
So sweet, so sweet, 
The moment I fell for you. 


WATER: Everson’s Till Empty; 
Utility Men Go Plug Smashing 


Coal mines and steel mills have stood 
idle for months in Everson, Pa. The 
town is flat broke. Of the 1,900 towns- 
folk, 90 per cent are on relief. The vil- 
lage fathers have given up trying to 
collect taxes. 

But life stumbles on. Schools func- 
tion. The town’s red fire engine in the 
small wooden fire house gets shined 
regularly. 

Last week came a fresh blow to Ev- 
erson’s pride. The drab town owed 
$750 for water to the Citizens Water 
Co., an arm of the Delaware Valley 
Utilities Co. There was no money 
with which to pay it. 

Four husky hirelings of the Citizens 


INTERNATIONAL 


Two Lifeboats Mark the Sunken Mohawk (Foreground) While 
Navy Blimp and Coast Guard Cutters Search for Victims 
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Water Co. rode into town. In ham- 
like paws they swung sledge hammers. 
With ringing blows they attacked each 
of Everson’s ten fire plugs, battering 
off threaded hose connections. In no 
time the town was without fire plugs. 
One spark, and the knots of clapboard 
buildings would become major fire haz- 
ards. 

Feeling ran high in Everson. A 
bucket brigade was formed. Citizens 
swore to take the matter before the 
Public Service Commission. 

In retaliation the town’s single po- 
liceman—he is owed $1,000 back pay— 
arrested one of the raiders for park- 
ing in front of a plug he had demol- 
ished. 

@ 


CONGRESS: House Votes Control 
Of Four Billion To President 


Left-wing Representatives charged 
that the proposed wages were far too 
low. Right wingers shouted that the 
plan legalized “abnormal ' extrava- 
gance!” But they were snowed under. 
After three short hours of debate 329 
obedient members of the House—a ma- 
jority of over four to one—voted to 
give Franklin D. Roosevelt unlimited 
control over $4,000,000,000 to be spent 
for public works in the fiscal year be- 
ginning next July. The bill moved on 
to the Senate. 

The public-works program has proved 
one of the slowest New Deal schemes 
for putting money in circulation. In a 
year and a half, PWA, with $3,060,465,- 
535 of appropriations crammed into its 
purse, paid out only $1,129,947,311. 
President Roosevelt’s new plan to make 
work should multiply the PWA rate of 
spending by five and one-third. 


To the $4,000,000,000, Representa- 
tives added $880,000,000 for direct re- 
lief to tide over the next five months— 
until the wheels begin to turn. Under 
the gigantic new system, State and 
local governments will give direct re- 
lief to “unemployables,” and the Fed- 
eral Government will offer public- 
works jobs for 3,500,000 jobless work- 
ers. 


SPENDING PLANS: Though Mr. Roose- 
velt insisted Congress provide the $4,- 
000,000,000 with no strings attached, 
he sent an old friend and wartime asso- 
ciate to give Congress a hint of spend- 
ing plans. In the Capitol appeared 
Christian J. Peoples, arithmetic-loving 
Rear Admiral, head of the Treasury’s 
procurement division. Administration 
advisers expect to see Admiral Peoples 
in charge of the program. To Repre- 
sentatives’ questions he replied that 
jobs for the 3,500,000 would pay about 
$50 a month. 


Looming large on the list of recom- 
mended job-making projects are seven- 
teen water-power, water-control, and 
erosion-prevention programs, for the 
following rivers: 


Connecticut: in Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut. 

Delaware: in New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 

St. Lawrence: linked with coal-generated power at 
Pennsylvania mines. 

Potomac: in‘ Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

: in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 

Dakota. 

Missouri: in Kansas and Missouri. 

Ohio: in Pennsylvania, New York, and West Virginia. 

Kanawha: in West Virginia, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

Arkansas: in Colorado. 

South Canadian: in New Mexico. 

North Canadian: in Oklahoma. 

Brazos: in Texas. 

Yazoo: in Mississippi. 

St. Francis: in Missouri and Arkansas. 


Negro Convicts From Mississippi State Penitentiary 
in a Desperate Attempt to Hold Back Flood Waters 


_ Colorado: in Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, ang 
California. 

Columbia: in Washington and Oregon. 

Central Valley in California. 

Other plans also provide “gains ip 
the nation’s wealth and in the broaq 
distribution of human welfare.” The 
National Resources Board, whose re. 
port the President promised to use as 
a guide in spending, calls for taking 
unfertile land out of agriculture. ft 
would coax industries into areas where 
jobs are now scarce, build subsistence 
homesteads for the workers in such in- 
dustries. 

Low-rental housing, grade-crossing 
elimination, and road building would 
cut slices of the $4,000,000,000 cake. 

Only the future can tell, board mem- 
bers conclude in their glimpse at the 
years ahead, “whether five billions a 
year ...is more than we should spend.” 


FLOODS: Stork Visits Hapless 
Family Marooned on a Roof 


Water oozed through the floor of 
a clapboard shack in Birdie, Miss. 
Amelia Long lay in bed. A baby was 
expected. The father stood in the door- 
way watching the advancing flood. 

The Mississippi was on the rampage. 
Slowly the water rose. Finally in 
desperation the man took his trembling 
wife across the flooded yard. A near- 
zero wind howled. Gently he helped 
her to the roof of a cotton shed. There, 
with the help of a Negress as midwife, 
the child was born. 

Hours later a rescue boat found the 
family, weak and shivering, but still 
alive. 

Elsewhere thousands of lowland 
dwellers in northwest Mississippi clung 
to treetops and rooftops, some through 
two nights and two days. Under them 
roared a torrent 25 miles wide, 75 
long, brought down by the Coldwater 
River. In Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, icy waters also sent householders 
tree climbing. 

Sleepless convicts and farmers toiled 
side by side in a vain struggle to check 
the flood. Sandbags toppled from 
place as quickly as men piled them up. 

Tiny skiffs, clumsy flat-bottomed 
barges, and every motorboat available 
ferried marooned citizens to higher 
ground. Jammed gunwale-full of hu- 
man cargo, they passed by many 
stranded families screaming for suc- 
cor. There was no room. 

Almost 1,000 refugees crowded into 
Marks, tiny Mississippi metropolis of 
Quitman County’s rich cotton lands. 
They huddled in the court-house jury 
box, sprawled on the judge’s bench, 
and stretched out on the witness stand. 
Marks’s school, church, theatre, and 
library provided shelter for others. 
Soup kitchens served out the meager 
food supplies. In Sledge, Thomas Al- 
lison opened his store doors and invited 
all to help themselves. 

As the waters swept on south toward 
the Tallahatchie basin, men dashed 
through the lowlands warning inhabi- 
tants to “hit for the hill country.” 
Freight cars on railroad sidings housed 
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men and animals. Cattle, drowned and 
frozen, lay in shallow pools beside the 
tracks. One great fat hog rode a log 
through miles of water till it hit higher 
land, then stepped ashore. 

Army engineers and Red Cross nurses 
strove to keep conditions sanitary and 
fight the threat of pneumonia and in- 
fluenza. Officials counted 27 dead, 25,- 
000 homeless, then gave up counting. 

John Little, powerful Negro, was 
Crenshaw’s flood hero. When the flood 
hit the town, no one could find a boat 
pig enough to hold refugees. Little 
rowed three miles in a frail canoe, 
found a bigger boat. With his hands 
he dug out its oars, frozen in the 
ground. His skin bled and cracked. 
His clothes froze to his body. But he 
prought the big boat back. It ferried 
100 residents to safety. 


Former Manufacturer 


CRIME: 


Arrested as “Fagin” of Gang 


In 1915 Nelson B. Clark ran on the 
Progressive ticket for Governor of 
Massachusetts. An honest, respected 
business man at home in smart Beverly, 
he lost by a huge margin. Two years 
ago Mr. Clark lost $1,500,000 when 
Clark Chemical Co. in Los Angeles 
failed. 

Last week the former solid citizen 
stood in New York City’s Homicide 
Court. The now pallid, little man, his 
head fringed with gray, faced a charge 
of being a “fence” (receiver of stolen 
goods) and “finger man” (directing 
genius) of a band of young hoodlums. 


Assistant District Attorney Morris 
Brody asserted that the 62-year-old 
bankrupt encouraged the four youths 
who two weeks ago killed Patrolman 
James Killion and daringly robbed a 
Fifth Avenue shop. 

Before the bar of justice Mr. Clark, 
dubbed “Fagin” by his accusers, blinked 
mildly through horn-rimmed spectacles 
and protested his innocence. 


BUFFER: Mr. Ickes Takes the 
Knocks Along With the Praise 


Harold LeClair Ickes last week 
proved himself Gen. Hugh S. Johnson’s 
equal when it comes to shielding Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from personal criticism. 
A stinging hail of abuse dropped down 
on the owlish Secretary of Interior from 
two heavens. He shrugged nonchalant- 
ly and stood genially firm as the official 
knock-absorber between President 
Roosevelt and administration malcon- 
tents. 

Mr. Ickes’s seven important New 
Deal jobs make him an ideal “dead 
cat” catcher to replace General John- 
son. He is Interior Secretary, Oil Ad- 
ministrator, PWA Administrator, presi- 
dent of the Public Works Emergency 
Housing Corp., treasurer of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corp., member of the 
National Emergency Council, and chair- 
man of the National Resources Board. 


REVENGE: In no instance has the sec- 
retary displayed more undeviating 


KEYSTONE 


It Was Freezing Outside in Washington, but 
Opponents Made It Hot for Secretary Ickes 


loyalty to his President than in “Order 
129,” issued by Mr. Ickes Dec. 26. It 
aimed to prohibit city officials from 
serving on Federal-financed projects in 
their home communities. 

Robert Moses, scholarly, trustworthy 
New York Park Commissioner, is also 
chairman of the Federal-sponsored Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority. He refused 
to resign his second job. 

Overnight arose a whooping hullaba- 
loo that reached high C last week. New 
Yorkers derisively cried “Spite.” To 
them it was clear that someone desired 
the scalp of the efficient Park Commis- 
sioner. They put two and two together, 
and got an answer to the seemingly 
mysterious order. 

TWO: Mr. Moses ran for Governor of 
New York on the Republican ticket. 
During his campaign he belittled Her- 
bert Lehman, Democratic Governor. He 
also took lusty pokes at the Roosevelt 
administration. 

PLUS TWO: When President Roose- 
velt was chairman of the Peconic Park 
Commission under Al Smith he appoint- 
ed Louis McHenry Howe, now ace of the 
White House secretariat, as secretary 
of the commission. Mr. Howe consid- 
ered one day a week enough to spend 
on the job. Mr. Moses, as Park Com- 
missioner, insisted Mr. Howe put in a 
full week. Despite the personal inter- 
vention of Mr. Roosevelt, Commissioner 
Moses remained firm. 

EQUALS FOUR: New Yorkers 
deemed “Order 129” a classic example 
of political vengeance. They felt certain 
that President Roosevelt at least en- 


couraged, if he had not commanded, Mr. 
Ickes to issue the throat-cutting ukase. 

Yet Mr. Ickes absorbed the criticism 
uncomplainingly. At a Dutch Treat 
Club luncheon in New York he fought 
rancor with humor. “Judging from the 
recent comment in New York papers,” 
he remarked genially, “I should have 
been introduced as Pharoah’s daughter. 
How was I to know there was only one 
honest and efficient man (Mr. Moses) 
in New York?” 


TOOTHACHE: Dyed-in-patronage Dem- 
ocrats from Postmaster General Farley 
down have glared balefully at the pov- 
erty-stricken Virgin Islands. There, 
with Ickes approval, Gov. Paul Pearson 
holds sway. The white-haired insular 
official is a Hoover appointee. Mr. Far- 
ley, as job dispenser, wants the post 
for a deserving Democrat. 


Ignoring complaints and increasing 
pressure, Mr. Ickes has refused to oust 
Governor Pearson. The praise-starved 
administrator’s eyes twinkled merrily 
last week when he read an article in 
The Nation. The liberal magazine 
lauded Governor Pearson, and pro- 
tested the patronage activities of At- 
torney General Cummings, Senator Pat 
Harrison, and Mr. Farley. 

Stuart Godwin, Interior Department 
publicity director, gloated when he read 
this vindication of Mr. Ickes’s stand. 
He suggested mimeographing the story 
and distributing it to Interior Depart- 
ment and PWA officials. 

A few hours later telephones tinkled 
furiously in the Interior Department’s 
press office. Instead of sending the 








article only to department officials, 
someone had distributed it to the news- 
papers. It looked like a deliberate, in- 
sulting attack on Messrs. Farley, Cum- 
mings, and Harrison. 

In his press conference Mr. Ickes 
peered through his bifocals. “I under- 
stand a toothache was the cause of it 
all,” he exclaimed sadly. Then he ex- 
plained. Mr. Godwin gave the article 
to an assistant, then rushed his two 
ulcerated molars to a dentist. 

The mistaken enthusiasm of a de- 
partment assistant put the bedeviled 
Mr. Ickes in official hot water for the 
second time within the week. 


ROOSEVELTS: The 
Attacks Screw Worm Problem 


President 


At a Presidential press conference 
last month a voice drawled: “Mr. 
President, what is being done about the 
screw worm?” 

“About what?” asked Mr. Roosevelt, 
looking alarmed. 

“The screw worm,” repeated the re- 
porter. Then he explained it was a 
parasite which has wrought havoc 
among Southern cattle. Amid general 
snickering, the President made a no- 
tation on a small pad. 

Last week 150 correspondents packed 
into the gray-carpeted oval office for 
another Roosevelt press. gathering. 
The President leaned forward and re- 
moved his ambér cigarette holder from 
his mouth. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, lifting a 
heavy brochure from his desk, “I have 
very good, and very, very important 
news for you today.” Reporters poised 
their pencils. “I am glad to announce 
that a special supplementary provi- 
sion has been inserted in the budget for 
next year. It sets aside $480,000 for 


combating the screw worm.” 
Mr. Roosevelt then put his hands on 
his hips, leaned back, and roared. 
Senator Richard B. Russell Jr. of 
Georgia has urged the appropriation 
for months. 
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Senators Clark, Nye, Vandenberg and Barbour Go Into Action Against Mr. Bardo (Right) 








THE PRESIDENT: 


Conferred with the industrial emergency 
committee and the NIRB on plans to 
strengthen and correlate the functions of 
NRA. 


Denied the NLRB the right to take action in 
any labor dispute when the code for the 
industry affected provides a labor rela- 
tions board with power of adjudication 
(see page 26). 

Wrote Governors of all the States urging leg- 
islative action in an effort to reduce the 
toll of automobile accidents. 

Signed an order guaranteeing all constitu- 
tional rights to all signers of NRA codes. 

SENATE: 

Passed without record vote the Connally 
“hot oil’’ amendment designed to replace 
the section of NRA that the Supreme 
Court held unconstitutional; sent it to 
House. 

Voted down, 47 to 37, the Norris reservation 
to the resolution calling for adherence to 
the World Court. The reservation called 
for two-thirds Senate approval of any 
question concerning the United States sub- 
mitted to the court. 

Time in debate: 21 hours, 32 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, 152 to 30, the amendment to the 
Second Liberty Loan Act increasing the 
limit of Treasury borrowing to $45,000,- 
000,000; sent it to Senate. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 30 minutes, 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Postmaster General Farley submitted to the 
President recommendations for the can- 


cellations or modifications of ocean-mail 


contracts; Department of Commerce’s 
Shipping Board Bureau condemned “un- 
fair and detrimental’ practices by for- 
eign steamships competing with American 
vessels. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending Jan. 24) 


ED rsa & acd tii Bids 6.aindl dod OO a $34,149,068.63 
SPGOIEUEOR. 4.0 wtb esedices vere $103,282,077.14 
SND so kad' 5 biedeund ad ab Gk sida $2,354,591,742.72 
Deficit, fiscal year .........e.. $1,929,514,777.22 
PO ae: acctdanngteshoeu $28,476,661,639.20 








® Persons conferring with Mr. Roose- 
velt last week noticed a spare, ruddy- 
faced man standing next to the gray- 
curtained window at the right of the 
President’s large desk. From time to 
time: he would peer intently at Mr. 
Roosevelt. Then he would make sure, 
swiit strokes with a paint brush. 

Frank O. Salisbury, distinguished 
English portraitist, was preserving the 
likeness of the thirty-second President 
of the United States for posterity. He 
works during less important confer- 
ences. All in all, he manages to see 
Mr. Roosevelt two hours a day. 











KEYSTONE 


® John J. Songster learned last week 
that he would get a day off from his 
25-year-old job delivering mail in 
Darby, Pa. Songster will go to Wash- 
ington to deliver a giant birthday card 
to the President. The reason is that he 
shares the same birthday with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Like the President, Songster 
was born Jan. 30. But baby Franklin 
Roosevelt was a year old when Song- 
ster uttered his first cry in 1883. Song- 
ster got the nomination because no 
perfect “twin” could be found among 
postmen. 


WARSHIPS: Senate Arms Board 


Carries on With New Funds 


Quietly, but with a hard-eyed deter- 
mination, the Senate munitions inquiry 
resumed its baiting of war profiteers 
last week. Given $50,000 by Congress 
to cover costs, and promised an addi- 
tional $50,000 when needed, Senators 
Nye, Vandenberg, Bone, Barbour, and 
Clark went into action in the white- 
paneled hearing room in the Senate 
Office Building. 


Clinton L. Bardo, plump, self-asser- 
tive former president of New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., bore the brunt of 
the probing Senators’ questions. Mr. 
Bardo took unkindly to the inquiry. He 
scornfully dubbed it an “inquisition.” 
Although the one-time battleship build- 
er protested his innocence, he refused 
to waive immunity for any “self-incrim- 
inating” testimony he might give. 

John P. Frey, president of the metal- 
trades division of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, got a laugh. Speaking 
of collusion among shipbuilders in bid- 
ding on government contracts, Mr. 
Frey’s tongue slipped. “They (the code 
authority for shipyards) were appointed 
by President Johnson—er—er—General 
Johnson,” he stumbled. - 


“That’s all right,” interrupted Sena- 
tor ‘Vandenberg, “President is pretty 
darn near correct. But we’d better say 
ex-President now.” 
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Koki, Hirota, Japan’s pleasant-man- 
nered Foreign Minister, stood up in the 
prown wooden Diet Building at Tokyo 
last week to expound a favorite sub- 
ject: “It is the cardinal principle of 
our foreign policy to promote Japan’s 
peaceful and friendly relations with 
every country of the world.” 

He urged a new naval limitation pact 
to replace the Washington Treaty which 
Tokyo denounced last December. War 
with the United States, he said, is “‘un- 
imaginable.” He spoke of Japan’s 
“good will” toward Britain and Soviet 
Russia. Then he reiterated Japan’s 
friendship for China: 

“T fervently hope ... not only that 
China will soon recover her stability 
put that she will awake to the reali- 
zation of the whole situation of East 
Asia and undertake to meet the genu- 
ine aspirations of our country. In view 
of our position as China’s neighbor and 
as the stabilizing force in East Asia, it 
is our policy to try to assist China in 
the attainment of this goal.” 

























“ASPIRATIONS:” Into dusty Kalgan 
(see map) plod caravans from Urga, 
Outer Mongolia, bearing hides and furs. 
They return with tea, gunpowder, and 










tobacco. Such piddling trade would 
hardly interest Japan. She has larger 
ambitions. 





One million Mongols in Inner Mon- 
golia hate the Chinese who have crowd- 





FAR EAST: Japan Reaffirms Friendship for 


China; Exerts Her “Stabilizing Force’? on Chahar 


ed them from their land. Chinese 
farmers, who can ‘live cheaper than 
Mongol nomads, paid for some of the 
holdings. Government officials calmly 
appropriated others. 


A second million Mongols in Outer 
Mongolia live in the shadow of the 
Soviets, whose form of government 
they copy. Soviet advisers, working 
through youthful Mongols, dominate 
the Socialist State. Lamas and nobles, 
reduced to poverty under a Communist 
regime, plot revolt. 

Japan gives these malcontents cour- 
age. For the two million Mongols who 
live in the western part of Manchukuo 
she has created a virtually autonomous 
province. They have their own Mon- 
gol Governor. Their nobles enjoy im- 
perial honors. They maintain their own 
military force. 


“ ASSISTANCE:”” While Mr. Hirota was 
orating about helping China to “recover 
her stability,” an army of Japanese and 
Manchukoans, estimated at 4,000 men, 
advanced into the Chinese Province of 
Chahar. An advance guard of twenty 
armored cars rumbled across the high, 
snow-covered plateau. Planes roared 
overhead, dumping bombs on villages 
of yellow thatched huts. Artillery 
hurled shells into the earthworks set 
up by troops of Gen. Sung Che-yuan, 
broad-shouldered Chinese Governor of 
Chahar. 


Ragged Chinese infantry and cavalry 
fought stubbornly. These pale-faced, 
husky troops gained experience against 
Japanese during a similar invasion in 
1933. But last week they fought with- 
out their redoubtable leader. The tight- 
lipped, thick-set Sung remained in 
Peiping vainly begging Nanking Gov- 
ernment leaders for reinforcements. 

Sung’s horsemen fled before the Jap- 
anese armored cars. His infantry, 
blasted out of their trenches, fell back. 
But before retiring, the Chinese, 
equipped only with rifles, killed 162 and 
wounded 164 of the enemy. Chinese 
dead, including civilians, totaled more 
than 100. 


A curt communique from the Hsin- 
king headquarters of Gen. Jiro Minami, 
bull-necked boss of Manchukuo and 
commander of 80,000 Japanese troops, 
stated Japan’s invasion was merely a 
punitive expedition. Chahar cavalry, 
he charged, had raided a Manchukuo 
outpost in Jehol. But Chinese felt that 
Japan, which had already gobbled up 
Manchukuo, was determined to annex 
Chahar too. 


Chinese fear the annexation of this 
province would open the way for seiz- 
ure of the rest of Inner Mongolia. The 
extension of Japanese influence in Outer 
Mongolia would follow. Japan could 
promise its residents union with other 
Mongols and the creation of a dignified 
Mongol Empire. Then Japan would 
be in a position to threaten all Siberia. 


Russians know this. They have dou- 
ble-tracked the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road—their only line to the Far East 
—to a point more than 300 miles east 

















Japan’s New Threat to China and Russia. White Area Shows Latest Invasion 
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of Lake Baikal. A London Times cor- 
respondent who traveled over the line 
last Summer estimated Soviet forces 
in Siberia at 300,000, with 4,000 planes. 


Several hundred heavy Soviet bomb- 
ers wait in Vladivostok, ready to take 
off for Tokyo, 700 miles southeast. It 
is said the Russian port also has at 
least fifteen 850-ton submarines for de- 
fense against the Japanese fleet. 


SUSPENSE: News of the fighting in 
China dampened Russian joy over the 
ending of a more immediate quarrel 
with the island empire. From Tokyo 
came confirmation of the agreement, 
reported last September, covering the 
sale of the Russian-owned Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Of the 170,000,000- 
yen ($48,280,000 currently) sales price, 
Moscow will get one-third in cash, the 
rest in Japanese machinery, silk, tex- 
tiles, tea, and Manchukoan soya beans. 


Meanwhile Hwang Fu, China’s schol- 
arly Interior Minister, tried feverishly 
to persuade Japanese to halt their ad- 
vance into Chahar. Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, China’s military dictator, was 
conspicuous by his absence—supposed- 
ly fighting Reds in southern China. The 
strong man seldom risks his reputation 
against Japanese. 


FRANCE: Deputies Smile at Easy 
Credit; Inflation 


Frown at 

During his 62 years, Louis Germain- 
Martin, France’s fat and frisky Finance 
Minister, has prescribed financial pills 
for Brazil, Mexico, Egypt, and half a 
dozen other nations besides his own. 
Last week the hard-working money 
doctor assumed his best bedside manner 
before a doubtful French Chamber of 
Deputies. Many Deputies feared that 
his credit remedy for France’s business 
ills might prove to be a fatal dose of 
inflation. 


His treatment, endorsed by the Cabi- 
net, involves raising the legal limit on 
short-term Treasury bonds to 15,000,- 
000,000 francs ($990,000,000 currently), 
a 50 per cent increase. 


The bill M. Germain-Martin present- 
ed to the Chamber would compel the 
privately owned but government-con- 
trolled Bank of France to rediscount 
the short-term issues taken by other 
banks. Thus smaller institutions could 
keep their resources liquid for advances 
to business men at lower interest rates. 


Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
paved the way for rediscounting early 
last month by summarily dismissing 
Clement Moret, Bank of France Gov- 
ernor, who opposed the project. 


When the chamber showed signs of 
balkiness, the huge Premier came to 
the aid of his Finance Minister. He re- 
iterated M. Germain-Martin’s soothing 
assurance that no inflation specter 
lurked behind the bill. Then M. Flandin, 
a frank imitator of President Roose- 
velt’s agricultural and business control 
measures, pointedly repudiated the 
American Chief Executive’s financial 
measures. “They are impossible here,” 
he announced, “because results there 


are achieved through spending, while 
our problem is to reduce expenditure.” 

His speech comforted the Chamber. 
The Deputies approved the bill by 450 
votes to 122. 


SOMALILAND: 


Scorns Book Learning, 


French Administrator 


Loses Life 


Somali runners, gasping for breath 
staggered into Jibouti last week with 
the report of a desert massacre. They 
came from the Gobad district, a rocky 
plateau near the Abyssinian border, 
where tribesmen seek scanty pasturage 
for their cattle. 

There Albert Julien Bernard, 26, a 
romantic young man with a taste for 
danger, served as French Administra- 
tor. A handsome, bearded athlete, he 
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Japanese Military Planes 
Combed the Air in Chahar 


scorned copybook solutions of colonial 
problems. 

Jan. 17, while he inspected his dis- 
trict, 200 loyal Issas Somali natives 
fled to him for protection. They jab- 
bered that Assai Imaras, their ancient 
enemies from Abyssinia, had galloped 
through their upland pastures, killing 
men and seizing women and cattle. 


M. Bernard disregarded orders never 
to interfere in the incessant tribal war- 
fare. With seventeen native militiamen 
he set out in a light truck. One auto- 
matic rifle and a few service weapons, 
he thought, would teach the raiders a 
lesson. Books could have told him that 
Assai lances slew Egyptians armed 
with rifles in 1875. “Guns,” boast the 
wild Assais, “frighten only cowards.” 


M. Bernard pitched camp in a rocky 
hollow. Dawn -revealed 3,000 Assais 
clad in skins and bright robes on the 
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surrounding hills. They had daubeg 
their black bodies with white paint, 

The Frenchman opened up with the 
automatic rifle. His first 25 bullets fey 
short. Then the weapon jammed. The 
tribesmen replied with ancient rifles 
then stormed the hollow which Somalis 
defended with bayonets. 

A relief force found eighteen knife. 
slashed bodies. M. Bernard’s throat hay 
been slit. His shattered rifle lay near. 
by. 

Maurice de Coppet, Governor of 
French Somaliland, dispatched planes 
a camel corps, and Senegalese troops 
from Jibouti to avenge the massacre. 
Paris tried to steer clear of an inter. 
national row. The-Arabic-Negro Assais 
are nominally subjects of Abyssinia, 
Actually they are unconquered savages, 
Copper bracelets, earrings, and ostrich 
plumes in their long black hair signify 
the number of their murdered victims, 
Both the Quai D’orsay and Bedijirond 
Becie Hawariat, slim, distinguished 
Abyssinian Minister to France, insisted 
Abyssinia was blameless. Italy, already 
at odds with Abyssinia, hailed the mas- 
sacre as proof that the African empire 
has no control over her fierce border 
tribes. 


MEXICO: Church Evokes Final 


W eapon—Excommunication 


Archbishop Pascual Diaz, Roman 
Catholic Primate of Mexico, last week 
used his direst weapon against a gov- 
ernment that has substituted socialism 
for religion in Mexican. schools. 

He threatened with excommunication 
all active government employes and 
members of the National Revolutionary 
Party. Church authorities may exempt 
from the ban “passive” employes who 
work for the party but do not abet its 
policies. But they must find other em- 
ployment as soon as possible. 

The Archbishop also included in his 
threat all school teachers who work in 
institutions where socialism is taught, 
or who study the works of Karl Marx 
in the State’s required courses for in- 
structors. The same ban faces parents 
who send their children to church-boy- 
cotted schools. Even the children incur 
excommunication. From now on Mexi- 
can Catholics may not read anti-re- 
ligious books or tune in on the State’s 
anti-Church radio programs. 


» 
BRITAIN: Pastor Slanders; 


Minister Sues; Pastor Repents 


Sir John Simon, the cold and clever 
lawyer who heads the Foreign Office, 
last week returned the fire of Britons 
who have been taking pot shots at him. 
The victory was Sir John’s. 

Last December Rev. J. Whitaker 
Bond, a Methodist minister of Norfolk, 
boldly voiced a popular suspicion 0 
the nationalistic Foreign Secretary. 
“The cause of warfare,” he said, “is the 
men in your Cabinet, for their money 
is invested in armament firms. The 
reason why Simon has been running 
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down the peace ballot promoted by the 
League of Nations Union is because 
his money is invested in armament 
firms.” 

The ballot asked whether Britain 
should retain League membership, and 
whether military aircraft and private 
arms profit should be banned by inter- 


national agreement. Latest returns 
show that a vast majority voted 
“Yes.” 


Sir John brought suit for slander. 
The only armament stock he had 
owned proved to be 1,500 shares of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. He 
purchased them in 1927, and claims he 
bought the stock without knowing the 
company manufactured gas and muni- 
tions. In February, 1933, sixteen months 
after he took office, Sir John sold out 
at a loss. He had found that a sub- 
sidiary was manufacturing supplies for 
belligerent Chinese and Japanese, and 
wished “to avoid the theoretic possi- 
bility of any clash between public duty 
and private interest.” 

Mr. Bond groveled publicly for his 
‘{]l-considered and unwarranted state- 
ment.” Sir John then withdrew his 
demand for damages and costs. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: King George Gets 


Present; Prince Gets Inspiration 





King George owns twenty palaces 
and cottages. But, in unbridled en- 
thusiasm over the silver jubilee of His 
Majesty’s réign, the Royal Warrant 
Holders Association decided to build 
him another home. 

Royal Warrant Holders are trades- 
men who at some time or other have 
sold their wares or services to the 
royal family or household. From the 
King’s Chamberlain they get the right 
to display the royal arms and insignia, 
with the coveted phrase “By Special 
appointment to His Majesty, the King.” 
Every year about 200 firms are called 
on the carpet for using the phrase 
without permission. 

The loyal Warrant Holders plan to 
build, equip, and furnish a royal resi- 
dence at Burhill, Surrey, and establish 
a permanent fund to cover the taxes. 
Stone workers, cement manufacturers, 
sanitary engineers, parquet floor mak- 
ers, manufacturers of wire sheep net- 
ting, metal workers, billiard table 
manufacturers, and fine arts dealers 
will cooperate to make a model dwell- 
ing. The long list of RWHA members 
includes G. J. Kite, chimney sweep, 
Miss A. Kelly, manicurist and chiropo- 
dist to the King, and the corsetiere of 


the late Queen Alexandra, King 
George’s mother. 
C. Bersford Marshall, 36-year-old 


architect, is drawing plans. His Majes- 
ty will probably lend the house to some 
statesman, general, or a worthy widow. 


® The Prince of Wales, that gifted 
amateur whose pastimes include con- 
juring, embroidering, and beating the 
drum in a jazz orchestra, last week 
Stood revealed as a serious student of 
the bagpipe. 

Pipe Major Henry Forsyth, the King’s 
Piper, has been teaching him to play 
the wailing instrument. The Prince, not 
content with blowing, composed a slow 
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march and presented it to the Scots 
Guard. With cheerful incongruity, he 
called it “Majorca.” 

He may live to regret his creative 
urge. The Scotsmen planned to use the 
piece when changing guard at H.R.H.’s 
home, St. James’s Palace. 


BULGARIA: Fascists Shuffle the 
Cards; Who Holds the King? 


Members of the Officers Association, 
which set up a Fascist regime in Bul- 
garia eight months ago and reduced 
the King to an unknown quantity, 
dabbled in politics again last week. 
Kimon Gueorgieff, husky Fascist Prem- 
ier who lost an eye in the Balkan Wars, 














































Boris of Bulgaria (Left) Has Not the Secure Existence of 
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The Cabinet effected some reforms. 
Ministers slashed their own salaries 
and tossed scores of provincial office 
holders out of easy jobs. The iron- 
handed Fascists also outlawed all po- 
litical parties and suppressed opposi- 
tion newspapers. More than 100 po- 
litical foes were reported executed. 
Sofia said the quiet, blue-eyed King 
roamed a virtual prisoner in his yellow 
stone palace. 

Boris’s admirers took hope last week 
from M. Gueorgieff’s resignation. They 
maintained the monarch had spoiled a 
plan to curtail the royal privilege of 
appointing and dismissing Ministers. 
Britain, rumor said, was backing the 
King. At any rate a British cruiser 
loomed at Varna, Bulgarian port on 
the Black Sea. 







George of Britain and His Second Son the Duke of York 


suddenly resigned. Gen. Petko Zlateff, 
6-foot War Minister, took his place. 

The Officers Association, founded by 
Col. Damian Veltcheff, organized a 
coup last May. Before dawn one morn- 
ing he, M. Gueorgieff, and General 
Zlateff, then assistant in the War Min- 
istry, marched into the King’s simple, 
gray bedroom. Bulgarians still argue 
about what happened next. Some say 
the burly visitors met a King who had 
approved their coup in advance. But 
most Bulgarians believe the plotters 
compelled the democratic monarch to 
acquiesce in a Fascist dictatorship. 

The city woke to find the reaction- 
ary Gueorgieff Premier and General 
Zlateff War Minister. Colonel Velt- 
cheff, the power behind the new regime, 
chose to keep out of office. 


The monarch’s optimistic friends 
hoped that he might exert a strong 
personal rule through loyal army men 
in the new Cabinet. Of late he has 
figured in world news only because he 
personally wheeled his baby daughter’s 
carriage. 


® 
GERMANY: Redivision in Force; 


Gen. Goering Goes a-Hunting 


On Jan. 30 last year Reichstag Dep- 
uties unanimously approved a Nazi 
law abolishing the sixteen historic 
German States. Gen. Hermann Wil- 


helm Goering grudgingly presided as 
Speaker. 
Since then he has used his influence 
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to prevent enforcement of the meas- 
ure. As Premier of Prussia, the Gen- 
eral controlled two-thirds of the en- 
tire Reich. The reform law, which set 
up twenty districts instead of the old 
States, would have carved twelve of 
them out of Prussia. It would have 
thrown all Premiers out of office and 
vested power in Nazi Statthalters, or 
Governors, 


At a secret Cabinet meeting last 
week the government decided to make 
the law effective. The first plan was 
to submit details of the State’s reor- 
ganization to the Reichstag Jan. 30, 
the second anniversary of Nazi rule. 
Later it was decided to promulgate the 
measure by decree. 


General Goering left for Poland. He 
accepted the invitation of President 
Ignaz Moscicki for a three-day hunt in 
the State preserves. Although he 
keeps lion-cub pets, breeds bison, and 
opposes vivisection, the General is an 
ardent hunter. One of his favorite 
uniforms is the Robin. Hood model he 
sports as Grand Master of the Hunt— 
red shirt, green breeches, brown buck- 
skin hipboots, and a cap with a long 
pheasant feather. With his outfit he 
carries a javelin. 


The boastful, loud-talking head of all 
Germany’s huntsmen got strange news 
from his own Prussia last week. A 
local Westphalian hunt master decided 
hunters bragged too much. He pro- 
posed to abolish “Hunter’s Latin,” as 
Germans call tall ‘stories of the chase, 
by hailing braggarts before a court of 
honor. 


POTSDAM CULT: Herr Weissenberg 
Calls Up “Spirits” for the Nazis 


“Give honor to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, who now tread the earth 
under the name of Joseph Weissenberg. 
If He who holds all power in ‘heaven 
and on earth had not come down to you, 
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Before He Left for Poland Goering Celebrated His 42nd Birthday in a New Vehicle 


O my German people, your German 
fatherland would no longer appear on 
the map.” 


Thus the ghost of Frederick the Great 
spoke recently in the weird seance of 
Herr Weissenberg, 80-year-old stone 
mason who advertised himself as the 
incarnation of the Holy Ghost. Ecstatic 
women worshipers foamed at the mouth 
and roared like beasts. 


But last week, when the leader had 
converted 100,000, Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering banned the Weissenberg 
cult for “blasphemy and lese-majeste.” 


Among other blasphemies, the proph- 
et claimed credit for Nazi successes. 
His magazine, The White Mountain, ad- 
vocated the party’s race theories. 


His Majesty, as Herr Weissenberg 
preferred to be called, has built a mod- 
ern baroque church, The Evangelical 
Johannean Church According to the 
Revelation of St. John, at Potsdam near 
Berlin. There he tried to heal the sick 
by white cheese and personal magne- 
tism. 


A few years ago Herr Weissenberg 
tried his powers on a dead man. He 
prayed over him for three weeks, try- 
ing to bring him back to life. Then 
police interfered. They seized the corpse 
and carried His Majesty off to jail. 


U. S. S. R.: Workers Draw Little 
Comfort From Balanced Budget 


Russians say ironically that Soviet 
money adds cheer to travel because it 
makes foreigners laugh. They refer to 
the paper rubles in which they get their 
wages, not to the gold ruble with which 
the government pays for imports. 

Soviet presses have whirled out bil- 
lions of these paper notes. Their ex- 
change into foreign ‘currencies is for- 
bidden. On the bootleg exchange market 
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KEYSTONE 


a@ paper ruble brings from 1% to 3 
cents. 


Last week Gregory T. Grinko, Fi- 
nance Commissar, proudly announced 
that. the Soviet Union had a balanced 
budget last year—in paper rubles. Gov- 
ernment receipts totaled 49,700,000,000, 
expenditures 46,900,000,000. Comrade 
Grinko foresees more black figures for 
1935. Industrial, defense, and social 
needs will boost expenditures to 66,200,- 
000,000, which is 500,000,000 below esti- 
mated receipts. 


Workers, who limp along on an aver- 
age wage of 149 rubles a month, were 
more interested in the prediction of a 
rise in ruble purchasing power. But 
abolition ,of bread cards last month 
doubled Moscow prices. One ruble now 
buys four and a half pounds of black 
bread or four pounds of white. 


. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Nazi Killing 


Silences Wayside Inn Radio 


“Murder at the Inn.” “The Phantom 
Voice.” Either title would fit the story 
climaxed last week near Pribram, 4 
little zinc-mining town 80 miles south 
of the German frontier. 


The grim tale began last year. Ru- 
dolf Wormys, former technical director 
of the important German broadcasting 
station at Muehlacker, fell under sus- 
picion during the June 30 “blood 
purge.” He found himself in a Ger- 
man concentration camp. He escaped 
to Prague. There he met Otto Strasser, 
whose brother, Gregor, formerly one of 
Adolf Hitler’s closest friends, was shot 
in the “purge.” Otto had fied to 
Prague and organized the Black Front 
of opposition Nazis in an effort to 
undermine The Leader. 

Herr Wormys became one of Otto's 
chief henchmen. But Prague teemed 
with Nazi spies. So the anti-Hitler 
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radio man took a room in a lonely 
mountain inn near Pribram. There- 
after a secret short-wave radio station 
poured anti-Hitler propaganda into 
Germany. Night after night a mys- 
terious voice fulminated against Nazi 
terrorism and urged Germans to rise 
against the dictator. ‘he broadcast 
always ended with the Toreador Song 
from “Carmen.” : 

Jan. 10 a car carrying two young 
men and a young woman crossed the 
porder from Germany. Their sport 
clothes and skis convinced Czechoslovak 
guards that the party, like many others 
from the Reich, had come for an ath- 
letic holiday. The trio sped to the 
mountain inn and took rooms. Herr 
Wormys, the only other lodger, re- 
mained aloof and suspicious for days. 
Gradually the new guests gained his 
friendship. 

Jan. 24 the landlord found Wormys’s 
body riddled with bullets. 

In his room police discovered a short- 
wave radio transmitter and phono- 
graph recordings of Otto Strasser’s 
voice. They learned that Herr Wormys’s 
new friends left the inn the night of 
the killing and slipped quietly back 
into Germany. 
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SWITZERLAND: “Socialist” Coup 
Wins New Deal Referendum 


Sturdy Swiss peasants in leather 
jerkins clumped along cobblestoned vil- 
lage streets. Tidy housewives left 
their kitchens unswept to congregate 
in public squares. While government 
officials watched dourly, the ruddy- 
faced voters scribbled their names on a 
petition. It urged higher wages, higher 
prices, easy credit, and a minimum sub- 
sistence level for all Swiss, whether 
employed or jobless. 

Under their democratic Constitution, 
any demand signed by 50,000 citizens 
requires a national referendum whose 
decision the government must adopt. 
Last week excited officials counted 
250,000 signatures, the largest number 
ever to back a petition in Switzerland. 


Jubilant Socialists claimed credit for 
the huge vote. Their party, formerly 
a perennial minority, now controls 
Geneva, Zurich, and Basle. But chronic 
depression, rather than admiration for 
socialism, impelled thousands of con- 
servative Swiss to support the radical 
scheme. Switzerland exports expensive 
watches, electric motors, and textiles. 
She depends on foreign nations for her 
raw products. Since 1929 an adverse 
trade balance has mounted steadily. 


Edmund Schulthess, for 23 years 
Minister of Public Economy and thrice 
President of the Federal Council, shook 
his pince-nez at petitioners. He recom- 
mends a sterner remedy. Swiss, he 
says, should tighten their belts. Switz- 
erland should slash her imports further. 
Wages and prices must fall another 20 
per cent. 

Last week’s petition avoided mention 
of the gold standard. But M. Schult- 
hess’s gray mustache quivered in anger. 
If the referendum is passed, he barked, 
Switzerland will be forced off gold. 
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EPISCOPALIANS: “Open Gates 
That the People May Enter’ 





Between Vesey and Fulton Streets in 
downtown New York, a gray stone 
church nestles among skyscrapers. It 
is St. Paul’s Chapel, the oldest of 
Trinity Parish’s eight houses of wor- 
ship in the city. It is the oldest pub- 
lic building in New York. Visitors from 
England squeal with delight when they 
recognize it is a model of the famous 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on Trafalgar 
Square in London. 

The Georgian chapel stands today 
just as it did 169 years ago, when 
Thomas McBean, its architect, finished 
his work. George Washington’s pew 
on the north aisle still has “G. W.” on 
it. Even the crest of the Prince of 
Wales on the canopy above the pulpit 
has survived. St. Paul’s parishioners 
say that because of this crest British 
spared the chapel during their invasion 
of New York in 1776. 

Thousands of New Yorkers who 
never enter the chapel know “God’s 
Acre’”’—the churchyard. Old timers re- 
call that the elm which inspired George 
P. Morris to write “Woodman, Spare 
That Tree” once stood in the rear. Chris- 
topher Colles, who suggested the idea 
of the Erie Canal to DeWitt Clinton and 
lectured to help him complete it, is 
among the famous buried there. Men 
and women, hurrying through the busy 
financial district, find the graveyard a 
convenient and pleasant short cut. 

Last week when the city was covered 
with 17 inches of snow, downtown New 
Yorkers grumbled because they had to 
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plow their way around the chapel 
grounds instead of going through the 
churchyard. The old iron gates were 
closed and locked. 


Chapel authorities explained why. It 
was due to a century-old law to pro- 
tect the property from “the prescrip- 
tive right neighbors might have.” The 
churchyard must be closed 48 hours 
once a year to keep its walks from be- 
coming public thoroughfares. Last 
week was chosen for the closing so that 
the gates might be appropriately 
opened on the eve of the patronal fes- 
tival of the chapel—the Conversion of 
St. Paul. 

The gate-opening ceremony took 
place before Evensong. The Rev. Dr. 
Joseph P. McComas, vicar of the 
chapel, officiated. He was assisted by 
the Rev. Thomas J. Williams, his 
curate, and George B. Mead, the 
chapel’s sexton. The priests wore 
richly embroidered copes. The sexton 
wore his verger’s gown, carried his 
ornamental cross tipped mace, and pro- 
tected his head from winter’s chill with 
an unclerical felt hat. Dr. McComas 
intoned the Psalm: 


“Whoso dwelleth under the defence 
of the Most High, shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. I will say 
unto the Lord, Thou art my hope, and 
my stronghold; my God, in Him will I 
trust. For He shall deliver thee from 
the snare of the hunter, and from the 
noisome pestilence. He shall defend 
thee under His wings, and thou shalt 
be safe under His feathers; His faith- 
fulness and truth shall be thy shield 
and buckler.” 

Then the clergyman solemnly turned 
to the sexton: “Open the gates that the 
people may enter.” 
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At St. Paul’s Gate: Rev. Joseph P. McComas, Vicar, 


George B. Mead, Sexton, and Rev. T. J. Williams, Curate 
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HAUP TMAN N ° Expert Traces Lumber Rings; 


Defendant, on Stand, Faces Exhausting Examination 


Edward J. Reilly turned his red face 
away from the judge and bawled: 
“Bruno Richard Hauptmann, take the 
stand.” 

For the first time since the German 
carpenter went on trial for the Lind- 
bergh baby’s murder, no _ guards 
clutched him by either hand. With a 
slow yet military step he marched to 
the antique witness chair in Fleming- 
ton court house. Elmer Hann, aged 
court crier, shuffled forward with a 
Bible and gave him the oath. 

The week had begun dully. Outlining 
the Hauptmann finances, State wit- 
nesses said the defendant seemed to 
have grown $44,486 richer since Apr. 2, 
1932, the night the $50,000 ransom was 
paid. He had not worked since that 
date. He had not worked Mar. 1, the 
date of the kidnaping. 

The trial took on a brisker tone as 
the State finally got the kidnap ladder 
in evidence and produced two witnesses 
te place Hauptmann in Jersey before 
the kidnaping. 


IDENTIFICATION: Millard Whited, griz- 
zled, simian-faced logger, had seen him 
on a road near Hopewell about Feb. 18 
—he fixed the date “simply because I 
lost my sister on the 12th of February.” 
He had seen Hauptmann again between 
the 25th and 27th. 


Charles Rossiter, an employe of the 
American Automobile Association, had 
seen Hauptmann beside a parked car 
near Princeton the night of Feb. 27. He 
had thought the car was broken down. 
He had stopped his own car, got out, 








and offered to help. He had looked 
the man over pretty well. Yes, there 
was a house near there. No, he didn’t 
remember what it looked like. 

Max Rauch, Hauptmann’s landlord, 
took the stand. He had examined the 
attic after the defendant’s arrest. Part 
of one floorboard was missing. 

When the court convened next day, 
a near-blizzard blanketed New Jersey. 
Justice Thomas W. Trenchard said he 
hoped the jurors were wearing warm 
underwear and galoshes. From the 
bench he passed them cough drops. 


LapoerR: Arthur Koehler of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory was 
sworn. 

A piece of the ladder side rail and 
the incomplete Hauptmann attic floor- 
board were, he said, once originally one 
piece. They had since been cut in two. 
He was sure because nail holes in the 
ladder rail lay exactly above nail holes 
in the attic beams. Pitch marks and 
annual rings in rail and cut floorboard 
also matched. But the rail was nar- 
rower than the board? Yes, it had 
been hand-planed down. Spectators 
and jurors leaned forward. 

Mr. Koehler ran Hauptmann’s plane 
over a piece of pine, then made a pencil 
and paper rubbing of its surface, just as 
children rub pennies. He made similar 
rubbings of the ladder rungs. In each 
case a tool’s defective edge had left the 
same irregularities. 

Then ‘he told how he had traced the 
wood of the ladder. <A defective saw 
had cut it from the log. After ques- 
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The Hauptmann Jury: Smith, Mrs. Stockton, Snyder, Mrs. Snyder, Mrs. Pill, Walton, 
Foreman; Back, Cravatt, Hockenbury, Voorhees, Mrs. Breslford, Case, Briggs 
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tioning 1,598 lumber mills he had foung 
the saw. From the mill he traced the 
wood to the wholesaler, and from the 
wholesaler to the Bronx lumber-yarg 
where Hauptmann had worked. When 
had he finally traced it to the yard? In 
November, 1933—nearly a year before 
Hauptmann’s arrest. 


DEFENSE: “The State rests,” an- 
nounced Attorney General David T. 
Wilentz, after a whispered conclave, 
Egbert Rosecrans, tall and lean-jawed, 
rose from the defense table to ask a 
directed acquittal. It was denied. ¢, 
Lloyd Fisher made the defense’s open- 
ing speech. 

Then: “Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
take the stand.” 


Hauptmann crossed his legs, blew 
his nose, and began easily and calmly 
to tell the story of his life. He was 
born Nov. 26, 1899, in Saxony. At 17% 
he went to war. Yes, he was slightly 
wounded—gassed. After the war he 
had been convicted, then paroled. He 
made two unsuccessful attempts and 
a third successful one to enter this 
country secretly in 1923. He worked 
his way up to carpenter, married, and 
lived thriftily—on $12 of the $50 a 
week he earned. 


The. witness spoke in a voice that 
occasionally turned shrill, whose ac- 
cent was sometimes marked, some- 
times unnoticeable. 


ALIBI: He went on to the day of the 
kidnaping. He had gone to the Majestic 
Hotel in New York, expecting work. 
He had been told to return Mar. 15. 
He spent the rest of the day in search 
of other employment. Apr. 2, the 
night the ransom was passed, was the 
first Saturday in the month, one of the 
Hauptmann’s regular ‘“moosic_ eve- 
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Ida Mae Stull: Picks Fit Her Hand Better Than Brooms 


nings.” He had played the mandolin 
all evening. 

His first brief hour on the stand was 
interrupted by the testimony of Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian Fredericksen, own- 
ers of the bakery at which Mrs. Haupt- 
mann worked. Hauptmann probably 
called for her Mar. 1—he usually did 
on Tuesdays—but neither could swear 
to it. 


Next day, still calm, Hauptmann re- 
sumed the stand. He began with the 
story of how he had met Isidor Fisch. 
He went on to Fisch’s return to Ger- 
many, where he died of tuberculosis. 
Before Fisch sailed he left something 
with you? A little box, shoe box, made 
of cardon, how do you say it, card- 
board. Then Hauptmann told how a 
month before his arrest the roof leaked, 
the box got wet. He opened it, dis- 
covered the Lindbergh bills, and be- 
gan spending them. 

He was never in Hopewell, never 
entered the nursery, never left a note, 
hever saw Colonel Lindbergh’s baby 
alive or dead. He was positive he had 
called for his wife the night of Mar. 
1. He was sure he never met Dr. Con- 
don, the ransom negotiator. Did he 
make the ladder? I am a carpenter— 
it looks like a “moosic instrument.” 


Using a yellow pencil to check off 
the items on a list, he went over his 
finances with great concentration. The 
amount of money banked was not as 
large as the State said. It had been 
taken out of ome account and put into 
another, It came from his savings, 
Stock transactions, and from Isidor 
Fisch, Had he willingly written the 
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WIDE WORLD 


writings used by the State’s hand- 
writing experts for comparison with 
the ransom notes? No, he was beaten 
by the police. 


Cross-EXAMINATION: “Your witness,” 
said Mr. Reilly, and Attorney General 
Wilentz began the cross-examination. 

Have you told the truth here? Yes. 
And in the Bronx when you were ar- 
rested? To a certain extent. 

The Attorney General suddenly 
lashed into the prisoner, whose face 
took on a sullen dislike. When were 
you paroled from the German prison? 
Can’t remember. Within ten or four- 
teen days you were arrested again? 
Yes. You escaped from jail? That is 
right—it wasn’t a jail. You were only 
convicted once? Convicted once. Of 
breaking and entering a home through 
a window? It was a charge. Isn’t it 
a’fact that you were convicted of hold- 
ing up two women with a gun? It is. 
Were they wheeling baby carriages? 
Everybody wheels baby carriages. 

Then Mr. Wilentz produced a little 
red book. Is it yours? Is that your 
handwriting? Yes, that’s my hand- 
writing. Take a look at this word. Is 
that your handwriting? The witness 
didn’t answer. Wilentz pressed him. 
Hauptmann couldn’t remember writing 
it. The word was B-O-A-D—the same 
misspelling for boat as appeared in the 
ransom notes. 

Remorselessly Mr. Wilentz pounded 
away at Hauptmann Monday. Had he 
concealed the Lindbergh money or any 
other money from his wife? Every- 
body has secrets. Had he spelled the 
“het” in “Wright’”—just like “Wrihgt” 
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in the ransom notes? I don’t see it. 
These drawings in your notebooks— 
were they a ladder, a window? They 
are a little child’s; a little child used to 
come to our house and play. 


Morbidly curious spectators waited 
for Hauptmann to break down. Finally 
Mr. Wilentz lost his temper. “You 
think this is pretty funny,” he shouted, 
as Hauptmann denied everything. The 
witness shouted back: “I don’t. I know 
I am innocent.” 

“Lies, lies, lies!” screamed Mr. Wil- 
entz. Hauptmann, purple with rage, 
shot up his left arm: “Stop that! Stop 
that! You lied to me too!” 


e 
LEGAL BRIEFS: This Woman’s 
Place Is in the Coal Mine 


A year ago in a St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
mine, District Inspector Andrew Mul- 
len stopped in amazement. He saw 
Ida Mae Stull digging coal. State laws, 
Mr. Mullen informed her, prohibit wom- 
en mining; woman’s place is in the 
home. Mrs. Stull retorted that she had 
mined since she was 12, hated house- 
work, and owned the mine. 


Last week Attorney General John W. 
Bricker reasoned that although State 
laws also prohibit women from holding 
jobs that involve lifting heavy weights, 
housewives have to lift weights. But 
nothing prohibits housework, because 
the women are working for themselves, 
Therefore he told Mrs. Stull she could 
return to her mine. 

More interested in earning a liveli- 
hood than in the publicity the case 
aroused, Mrs. Stull rubbed her grimy 
face and smiled: “A pick handle fits 
my hand better than a broom handle.” 

ConvicreD: By a jury in Marked 
Tree, Ark., Ward H. Rodgers, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in- 
structor, of anarchy. Rodgers was ar- 
rested two weeks ago after addressing 
a meeting of white and Negro tenant 
farmers. He told them they were be- 
ing illegally evicted by the plantation 
landlords for whom they work and with 
whom they share their crops. He had, 
he said later, merely quoted the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


The prosecution called no witnesses. 
It read a Stenographer’s transcript of 
his speech: “Relief will not come until 
the government of the United States 
abolishes the plantation system 
If these people (the farmers) are not 
fed, I will lead a lynch mob and lynch 
every plantation owner in Poinsett 
County.” 


® By a jury in Asheville, N. C., Wil- 
liam D. Pelley, organizer of the Fascist 
Silver Shirts of America, for violation 
of the State securities law. Mr. Pelley 
started out to make America safe for 
fascism and Aryans. A Congressional 
committee investigated him for un- 
American activities. State officers in- 
vestigated his finances. en the gov- 
ernment accused him of selling stock 
in his Galahad Press when it was in- 
solvent and of making false financial 
statements. 
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H. Sorensen Leaps a Record 278 Feet, 10 Inches 
in the Olympic Ski Meet at Garmisch, Bavaria 
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The Rising Sun Over China's 6 
the 2,000-Year-Old Barrier Al 


ACME 
A Meeting of the Department of Justice: Attorney Mr. Hoover Dines Out: Former Pre 
General Cummings Congratulates His Subordinates in Oakland, Cal., to Amelia Eartt 
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ACME 
CCC Digs Out the Roosevelts: Civilian Conservation 
Corps Workers Shoveling Paths at the White House 
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apanese Army Detachment Scales 
Northern Frontier Near Jehol 
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Mrs. Hoover (Left) Attend a Dinner Rescue in the Pacific: President Jackson’s Life- 
". Hoover) Before She Flew East boats Save 45 Japanese From Sinking Freighter 
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BLUEBIRD: Campbell May Be 
176 Feet Ahead of His Brain 


Sir Malcolm Campbell, automobile 
racing king, travels at widely varying 
rates of speed. He has driven his rac- 
ing car to a 272-mile record. When he 
takes taxies he warns drivers to go 
slow. 

Once he had to pay a $7.50 fine for 
coasting downhill on a bicycle 27 miles 
per hour. During the war he piloted a 
high-powered airplane. During a coal 
strike in 1926, he drove a locomotive. 
He gets a thrill out of sailing a small 
motorless boat in calm waters. 

Last week, at a leisurely 22-knot 
rate, Sir Malcolm was voyaging in the 
Cunarder Aquitania from Southampton 
to New York. On board with him: his 
wife, an i1l-year-old daughter, two 
friends who called him Mike, his new 
$100,000 racing car, and six mechanics 
to take care of it. Sometime next month 
the 50-year-old Scot will squeeze his 
wiry frame into the machine’s cockpit 
and try to tear along Daytona Beach, 
Fla., at a rate of 300 miles per ‘hour. 

The 1935 Bluebird—Campbell gives all 
his cars the name—looks like a stream- 
lined carpet-sweeper. Its broad body 
scrapes the ground and stands no high- 
er than a man’s waist. Sir Malcolm has 
equipped the car with a ventilator to 
keep him from suffocating, air brakes 
which he can apply when he has slowed 
down to 125 miles per hour, and dual 
rear wheels for better traction. 

Conditions must be favorable before 
Campbell can make his dash. First a 
full moon must cause high tides to 
smooth out Daytona Beach. High winds 
must level out ripples in the sand. The 
Automobile Contest Board permits him 
to try his luck any day between Feb. 12 
and 25. He might take off Feb. 13. He 
isn’t superstitious. 

Some people think him insane. He is 
the only man in the world who has 
driven a car 200 miles per hour and 
lives to talk about it. An alert man’s 





INTERNATIONAL 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, Racing 
Driver, Relaxes on a Bicycle 


brain reacts to a stimulus in about four- 
tenths of a second. If anything went 
wrong, Bluebird, speeding at 300 miles 
per hour, would travel 176 feet before 
Sir Malcolm could realize it. Lloyd’s 
refuses to insure him. 

Mipcet Racinc: Every Wednesday 
night and Sunday afternoon tiny little 
autos that look like kiddy cars roar 
around a soft dirt track in New York 
City’s Bronx Coliseum. Spectators get 
lungs full of oil and gas fumes, eyes 
full of amazing pictures. The micro- 
scopic machines spurt 90 miles an hour. 
They skid around the unbanked bends, 
bouncing into each other and off the 
boards. Acknowledged leading driver: 
“Wild Bill” Holmes who says he’s won 
so many midget races he can’t remem- 
ber the number. 

To pep up interest in midget racing, 
promoters put an advertisement in last 
Sunday’s newspapers: “Wanted — the 
Pluckiest Girl in New York.” If she 
can equal the best time ever made by 
a man in a midget car, the promoters 
promised to give her $50. 





“Wild Bil?’ Holmes, Leading Speedster in a Midget Machine, Gets Ready 
to Spurt, Skid and Bounce Around Indoor Track in New York’s Bronx 
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GOLF: Hole-in-One Makers No 
Longer Enjoy Big Grab Bag 








Any American golfer lucky enough 
to score a hole-in-one in 1930 received 
from various manufacturers the follow- 
ing free gifts: a case of ginger ale, a 
shaving outfit, one dozen tubes of shav- 
ing cream, cigarettes in a mono- 
grammed humidor, eight boxes of wood- 
en tees, a hole-in-one engraved certif- 
icate, a magazine, a book on the mental 
side of golf, a medal, and numerous 
golf balls. 

The prize-giving companies soon 
learned a sad fact: golfers in the United 
States annually hole no less than 5,000 
aces. Demon statisticians discovered 
that somewhere in the world, every 
twenty minutes, a golfer makes a hole- 
in-one. Many of the once generous 
business men stopped their gift giving. 

Last week Garrett Woolsey Odell 
dropped his tee shot into the 190-yard 
eighth hole of a California course for 
the third time in his life. Whooping 
hilariously he picked up his clubs and 
ran back to the clubhouse without fin- 
ishing his round. The prizes he has 
coming to him are limited to a special 
trophy package from Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale, Inc., an assortment of candy 
mints from Life Savers, Inc., and a 
medal from the United States Rubber 
Company. Odell works in the com- 
plaint department of a public utility 
company. 

If a golfer makes a hole-in-one with 
a Dunlop ball, the manufacturers will 
mount it in ebony for him. Dentists 
who make holes-in-one get a supply of 
tooth-filling cement from Mizzy, Inc. 
Chicago hole-in-oners have the privi- 
lege of joining a local Hole-in-One Club 
at a charge of 50 cents. 

The Wilshire Country Club in Los 
Angeles puts the burden on the hole- 
in-oner. Ace-makers there must stake 
fellow celebrants to $50 worth of wine. 

One player at least regrets the luck 
that brought him fame. Ray Evans, 
a Chicago policeman, wired his wife 
one day last year that he had to work 
overtime. Then, playing a round of 
golf, he scored an ace. The news got 
in the papers. Evans had to admit his 
whereabouts that afternoon. 

Presumably a hole-in-one is a per- 
fect shot. But Bobby Jones, greatest 
of all golfers, did not score his first ace 
until a few years ago. Labor Day in 
1917, Mike Brady, now a veteran pro- 
fessional, made three holes-in-one in 
one round. Tom Washington, profes- 
sional on a less than full length New 
Jersey course, boasts a lifetime record 
of 24 holes-in-one. Alex (Sandy) Herd, 
famous old Scottish professional who 
usually plays on difficult courses, right- 
fully deserves the title of “‘Hole-in-One 
Champion.” He has made twenty. 

Jack Hagen—no relation to Walter 
—cean claim the most dramatic hole-in- 
one. In 1933 Hagen was the first play- 
er to step to a tee in a tournament 
staged by The New York World-Tele- 
gram to see if anyone could deliberate- 
ly make an ace. The odds against 
Hagen were 20,000 to 1. Using a spade 
mashie, he hoisted a 148-yard pitch 
shot into the cup on the fly. 
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Has Known Fear of Insecurity 


In the boom year 1926 the people of 
the State of New York elected to the 
Senate in Washington one of their Jus- 
tices of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. 

Robert F. Wagner soon began to talk. 
He warned his fellow Senators that 
depression might be around the corner. 
Being inquisitive by nature, he had 
tried to find out just how sound the 
boom was. To his amazement he dis- 
covered the nation had between three 
and four million unemployed. These 
jobless worried the Senator. “In the 
event of a panic—” he warned. 

But fellow Senators disregarded the 
short, stocky prophet. Through their 
heads danced visions of chickens fiut- 
tering into every pot and two cars 
rolling into each garage. 

Times changed. The jobless figure 
swelled. One day in 1930 Senator Wag- 
ner introduced a resolution proposing 
an investigation into the need for a 
national system of unemployment in- 
surance. 

But the Senate was still inclined to 
belittle unemployment. In the cloak- 
room, a few minutes after the resolu- 
tion was tabled, a legislator voiced the 
chamber’s feeling about Wagner. 

“T’ll swear, Senator,” he called after 
the New Yorker, “this is the first time 
I knew you were an out-and-out So- 
cialist.” 

Last week in the same cloakroom the 
same legislator slapped Senator Wag- 
ner on the well-fitted shoulder of his 
double-breasted coat. 

“T just want you to know, Bob,” he 
said, “that I’m behind your Social Se- 
curity Bill 100 per cent.” 

Wagner smiled. His blue-gray eyes 
twinkled. His fight seemed won. The 
administration measure he introduced 
last week provides for both old-age re- 
lief and unemployment insurance—a 
much wider sweep than his resolution 
of 1930 contemplated. 

It is the Senate which has changed— 
not Bob Wagner. A German immigrant 
boy at 8, a newsboy before he could 
speak English, Wagner knows what it 
is to be poor. When he arrived in New 
York on Christmas Eve, 1886, his fam- 
ily took him to the basement of a tene- 
ment in the German Yorkville section 
of the city. 

“I lived,” the Senator says, “among 
the people of the tenements. Unless you 
have lived among these people, you 
cannot know the haunting sense of in- 
security which hangs over the home of 
the worker.” 

In the New York Legislature and in 
the Senate he has battled to relieve the 
poor of that ever present fear. 

He has been called the finest mind in 
the Senate. He won the title the same 
way he won a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
the College of the City of New York— 
by steady tireless work. He decided he 
could do more in the Senate by spe- 
cializing in one or two subjects. He 


WAGNER: “Thorough” Senator 
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ORAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Robert F. Wagner, New York’s German-Born Senator 


made himself a master of economics. 
His strong point is thoroughness, not 
brilliance. 

At college his specialty was oratory. 
He entered politics by walking into the 
old, brownstone building of the Algon- 
quin Democratic Club. in Yorkville and 
demanding permission to make a short 
speech. “I apparently did all right,” 
he chuckles, “for they asked me to 
make another speech later.” 

Nowadays he talks less. “But when 
Bob Wagner speaks,” Senators agree, 
“you can be sure he knows what he is 
talking about.” Instead of oratory, he 
now prefers to pound home his points 
with a weighty mass of facts and fig- 
ures. But his speeches still have the 
adenoidal, sing-song tones of the typi- 
cal Tammany orator. 

Work is both his vocation and avoca- 
tion. He served last year as Senator, 
member of half a dozen committees, 
and chairman of the NRA’s now de- 
funct National Labor Board. Fellow 
Senators saw him dashing around 
Washington and wondered how he got 
so much work done. 

He loves to pore over papers at his 
desk in the huge, light-green-walled, 
red-curtained office that also serves as 
meeting place for the Public Lands and 


Surveys Committee, of which he is 
chairman. Occasionally on week-ends 
he flies to New York (since his motor 
accident last Summer, he considers 
planes safer than cars). 

He used to find relaxation in golfing 
with his closest friend, Anning S. Prall, 
former Representative from New York. 
His accident, in which he broke two 
ribs, took him off the course. .But the 
boy who liked to walk to school on his 
hands can’t give up all exercise. Nowa- 
days he takes a morning plunge in the 
pool of the Shoreham Hotel, where he 
lives. 

Apart from politics his greatest in- 
terest in life is his only son, a student 
at Yale Law School. Wiener Schnitzel 
is the Senator’s favorite food. He pre- 
fers beer to champagne. A gerial, well- 
dressed widower, without too keen a 
sense of humor, he is one of the few 
Senators in real demand as a diner-out. 
He occasionally gets into trouble by 
absent-mindedly accepting two or three 
dinner invitations for the same night. 

At parties, the ladies on his right 
and left find him attentive, They are 
also apt to find him pumping them for 
their ideas on government. Though a 
ladies man, he still cannot forget that 
he is also a United States Senator. 
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LUNDELL: Roving Mike Ready 
To Pick Up News in Making 


The promotion of William Burke Mil- 
ler to night manager of National Broad- 
casting Co. shifted and lifted William 
Lundell from special radio interviewer 
to head of NBC’s special events depart- 
ment. 

Lundell’s present plans for novel 
broadcasts revolve chiefly around the 
short-wave transmitter housed in NBC’s 
new streamline motor truck, called the 
“mobile unit.” Last week the big car 
cruised up and down Manhattan, re- 
hearsing. Lundell sat in his office. 
George O. Milne, engineer in charge, 
sat in another office. Both had receiving 
sets tuned in on the shert wave. Each 
had a microphone on his desk. With 
the operator in the car, Milne and Lun- 
dell carried on a three-way conversa- 
tion. Short-wave antennas on the Em- 
pire State Building or on the RCA 
Building, depending upon the location 
of the mobile unit, picked up its sig- 
nals. 

The rehearsal was for a future pro- 
gram broadcasting scenes on New 
York City’s water front. 

While these plans were in prepara- 
tion, destiny suddenly wrote a drama 
that put the mobile unit to work in 
earnest. Four and a half miles off Sea 
Girt, N. J., the freighter Talisman 
rammed and sank the Ward liner Mo- 
hawk (see page 7). Burke Miller rose 
from slumbers to join Bill Lundell. 
They marshaled 25 engineers and press 
men to pick up and broadcast, via 
telephone lines, news of the disaster 
from points along the coast. 

The mobile unit rushed out to Staten 
Island, got interviews with rescued pas- 
sengers brought in there by Coast 
Guard cutters. 

At Columbia, special events manager 
Paul White also worked all night at 
the same task. Within four hours after 
the disaster, Columbia Broadcasting 
System had broadcast via telephone 
lines an eye-witness account of the 
disaster from Deal, N. J. 

Sometimes confused reports follow 
these swift moving air reporters. In 
the Dec. 29 issue, NEWS-WEEK erred 
in stating that a CBS reporter, Steve 
Trumbull, was arrested and charged 
with disorderly conduct after a broad- 
cast of a police pursuit of ten convicts 
who had escaped frora Michigan City 
Prison, Ind. The earlier reports that 
there was cursing over the radio and 
that Trumbull was arrested were un- 
true. 

* 


MYSTERY: Once Suppressed 
“Black Chamber” Open to Air 


Last week Forhan’s tooth paste and 
powder came back to National Broad- 
casting Co.’s WEAF chain, after an ab- 
sence of nearly six years. Screams and 
pistol ‘shots rent the air waves. The 
program was a mystery serial, “Stories 
of the Black Chamber.” It relates the 








Air Mystery Heroine: Helen Claire, 
Secretary to Black Chamber’s Head 


experiences of Major Herbert O. Yard- 
ley. 

Yardley—tall, quiet, aloof—started 
his career more than twenty years ago 
as telegraph operator for the War De- 
partment. He became a code expert. 
Just before the World War he trans- 
ferred to the Cryptographic Bureau. 
In 1916 he became head of the bureau 
and remained at that post until Secre- 
tary of State Stimson abolished the 
bureau in 1929. 

In 1931 Yardley’s first book, “The 
Black Chamber,” sold 30,000 copies in 
Japan and almost caused a Cabinet 
crisis there because of decoded mes- 
sages it revealed. When his second 
book, “Japanese Diplomatic Secrets,” 
was about to appear, the Department 
of Justice confiscated the manuscript. 
A hasty Congressional bill prohibited 
its publication. 

Forhan’s new radio serial goes back 
to early war days. The first scene 
opens in the cryptographic office, then 
shifts to the Black Chamber, that mys- 
terious room where chemicals bring out 
hidden messages from wartime friends 
and enemies. A secret door opens, and 
the cryptographer is murdered. 

As the second episode concludes, sus- 
picion settles "down upon the chief’s 
pretty secretary, played by Helen 
Claire. Tom Curtin has dramatized 
the serial. It will run thirteen weeks. 

Nine radio years have passed since 
the first mystery serial was broadcast 
on a national coverage. That was be- 
fore the days of networks. NBC was 
just being born. Radio Digest was the 
leading radio weekly of the times. Its 
editors conceived the idea of publish- 
ing a mystery yarn in ten weekly epi- 
sodes and broadcasting dramatized in- 
stallments simultaneously. 





On Mar. 6, 1926, Radio Digest edito- 
rialized: “The presentation of the espe- 
cially written story, “A Step on the 
Stairs,” as a weekly serial radio play, 
concurrent with its appearance as a 
serial mystery story in Radio Digest, 
marks a new step in the development 
of broadcast entertainment.” 

Three years went by before a suc- 
cessor appeared. Sponsors favored 
musical entertainment. On May 16, 
1929, Macfadden’s True Detective Mag- 
azine started a weekly half-hour series 
over Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The series is still current. 

The vogue for radio drama followed 
the 1928 advent of the “talkies.” The 
public became sound-drama minded. 
From 1929 on, radio dramas became 
more and more popular and mystery 
serials multiplied generously. 

Other current mystery broadcasts at 
NBC are “Sherlock Holmes,” the “K-7” 
Secret Service series, and “Eno Crime 
Club.” 





BROADCASTS FEB. 2-8 

Light - face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 

tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT, (2nd): “Die Walkuere:” Richard W 
ner’s opera sung by Paul Althouse, G 
trude Kappel, Friedrich Schorr, Kirster 
Flagstad, and other Wagnerian vetera 
of Metropolitan Opera. Geraldine Far: 
comments during intermissions. 1:40 E.T 
12:40 C.T.; 11:40 M.T.; 10:40 P.T. NB¢ 
WEAF—W JZ. 

College Editors: Speak in round-table dis 
cussion of student opinion on current ¢ 
pus questions. Fourteen editors talk fro 
a dozen different parts of the count: 
6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.1 
NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN, (3rd): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Arturo Toscanini directs the or 
chestra in Rossini’s overture to “L’Italiana 
in Algeri,’’ Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sy) 
phony, Wagner's Overture and Bacchana 
from ‘“‘Tannhauser,” and “Ride of 
Valkyries” from “Die Walkuere.” 3:0) 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS 
Musicians’ Emergency Relief Fund _— n- 
fit: Stars of radio heavens give a n 
benefit program over six New horny st 
tions: WEAF, WJZ, WABC, WOR, WMC.\ 
WINS. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.7 
7:30 P.T. 

MON. (4th): Mme, Elsa Schiaparelli: Fa: 

Parisian designer speaks via short wa 
from Paris, during the annual fashi: 
opening of her salon on the Rue de la Paix. 
12:45 E.T.; 11:46 C.T.; 10:45 M.T.; 9:4 
P.T.—CBS. 
Senator Arthur Capper: Speaks on th 
Child Labor Amendment he champions 
7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

TUES, (5th): Detroit Symphony: A special! 6°- 

minute concert from Auditorium Hall, D¢ 
troit. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 
P.T. CBS. 
James Lin: Young son of Lin Sen, pres 
dent of the Chinese National Government 
speaks from New York, where he is nov 
studying at Columbia University. Lin de- 
scribes how the youth of China has or- 
ganized. 3:45 E.T.; 2:45 C.T.; 1:45 M.T. 
12:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (6th): Richard Whitney: 47-year-old 
president of the New York Stock Exchange 
talks on “Industry and the Securities Mar- 
kets.’ ‘4: 30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:50 





Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra: Dr. 
Thaddeus Rich conducts the orchestra in 
a 30-minute concert over the air for first 
time this season. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS. (7th): Helen Jepson: Metropolitan 
Opera’s latest diva sings with Paul White 
man’s tuneful orchestra in an hour show 
Ramona, a singing pianist, is also wort! 
listening to. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 
M.T.; 7:00 P.T. WEAF—NBC. 

FRI. (8th): Marlene Dietrich: Screen star with 
the hoarse voice and shapely legs gives @ 
preview of some scenes from her late 
picture, “Caprice Espagnole,”’ during the 
radio program called “Hollywood Ho 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6: $0 2.7. 
CBS. 
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HELP!: Have You a Problem? 
Ask the Voice of Experience 


Dear Voice of Experience: You have 
saved me... Help me... I’m desper- 
ate... I’m going to commit suicide 
... My husband is a liar. 


The Voice of Experience is no modern 
Messiah. It is a booming radio busi- 
ness conducted by Marion Sayle Taylor, 
ex-Baptist “boy preacher” from Louis- 
ville, Ky. The 44-year-old amateur 
psychologist has 30 assistants reading 
the 1,000-odd daily letters -he receives. 


Mr. Taylor is also a fluent salesman. 
Erwin-Wasey, New York advertising 
agents, consider his pulling power 
strong enough to justify paying him 
about $2,500 a week to plug their 
clients’ medicinal products. He broad- 
casts over CBS at 12 noon daily except 
Saturdays and Sundays. Wednesday 
night at 11:30 E.S.T. he talks for West 
Coast listeners, and Sundays at 6:45 
E.S.T. for the East and Midwest. 


Last week, Mr. Taylor 
“Voice” to another cause: the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Ball Fund. He asked 
listeners to contribute anything they 
could afford. His fans did not fail him. 
A $5,000 barrage of pennies, crumpled 


lent his 





bills, personal checks, and dirty stamps 
poured into his mail box. 

“Money,” commented Mr. Taylor, 
“means ‘to me only what I can do with 
it.” In 1934, he distributed among the 
poor and crippled nearly $50,000, most 
of which came from radio listeners. 


When Taylor was 14, he entered Wil- 
liam Jewett College near Kansas City, 
Mo., to study surgery. He worked his 
way through school, playing the pipe 
organ at churches, tabernacles, and 
socials. 


With his father, he toured the country 
during the Summer, advertised as “the 
boy preacher.” An auto accident in 
Portland, Ore., smashed the 19-year- 
old student’s hands in 32 places. This 
abruptly ended his career as organist. 


During his hospital confinement he 
got interested in sociology. Later as 
a deputy social-work investigator in 
Seattle, he studied case histories of 
more than 1,000 prostitutes. 


His spirited lectures on social delin- 
quency won him a loyal following. In 
those days, loquacious public speakers 
had titles. Taylor got the idea while 
in bed: “I’m the Voice of Experience. 
That’s it—the Voice of Experience!” 
He spent $3,000 to register the title in 
every State. 


' 


TRIANGLE PHOTOS 


Radio’s “Voice of Experience” Is an Ex-Preacher, a 
Fluent Salesman and His Name Is Marion Sayle Taylor 


EDUCATION 
YALE: Student Body Faces the 


Serious Problems of Life 


Yale led the colleges as newsmaker 
last week. 

When the new board of editors re- 
cently took over The Yale Daily News 
they decided they would fill “The Old- 
est College Daily” with some snappy 
writing. “We are tired,” they affirmed, 
“of being stodgy, of being predictable, 
of being so oppressively respectable.” 
They vowed they would give readers 
exciting news. 





SUGGESTION: The editors made good 
their word. They wrote an editorial— 
“Flying Blind.” It started off soberly 
enough with the statement: “Educa- 
tion should open eyes, not shut them.” 
Then the writers hit their stride. They 
asked university officials to inaugurate 
a course on fascism and communism. 

These two forms of government, 
says The News, are “realities that we 
of this generation must face.” Only 
“sheer blindness or wishful thinking” 
can deny that one form or the other 
may take hold in this country in the 
future. 

Most American colleges touch slight- 
ly on fascism and communism in eco- 
nomics and sociology courses. At the 
University of Pennsylvania, in Phila- 
delphia, the students can take a special 
course in these two “isms.” It is called 
Controversial Economics, and the text- 
book is “Contemporary Social Move- 
ments,” by Dr. Jerome Davis of Yale. 

New Haven faculty members did not 
wax enthusiastic about the News’s 
idea. To most it was too silly to dis- 
cuss. Dean Edgar S. Furniss, chair- 
man of the Social Sciences Depart- 
ment, said such a course has “no place 
under the present educational plan.” 
Dr. Francis W. Coker, Professor of 
Government on the Cowles Foundation, 
believes fascism and communism should 
be considered “in their relative lights,” 
but he strongly felt The News’s sug- 
gestion was “disproportionate.” Prof. 
Fred R. Fairchild, world-famous tax 
expert and Fellow of Calhoun College, 
doubted “the wisdom of one special 
course in these two subjects.” 


Crisis: Society-minded students faced 
a serious problem. It concerned the 
junior prom scheduled for Feb. 15. 
The Yale Daily News received a tele- 
gram from Margaret Bradley, pert 
blond junior at Poughkeepsie’s Vassar 
College. Vassar’s prom, she wired, was 
to be the night after Yale’s. She sus- 
pected the New Haven party would put 
a crimp in Vassar’s dance. She hinted 
that Yale could postpone its affair. 

John R. Hersey, chairman of the 
Yale prom, replied. He said that if 
Miss Bradley would bring her “gals” 
down to New Haven Friday night he 
would guarantee that every Vassar 
girl “will return to Vassar with one of 
the Yales in tow on Saturday.” The 
plan, he thought, had great possibili- 
ties. It might “set a new high in Yale- 
Vassar week-ends.” 

Miss Bradley’s chin lifted. She felt 
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like agreeing with Vassar’s president, 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, who 
once ranked Yale men “among the 
worst” in “lack of manners in regard 
to liquor.” She dubbed Yale’s atti- 
tude “very unchivalrous.” Yale men 
could stay away from Vassar if they 
pleased. “There are plenty of others,” 
she stated blandly. 

But she was not through. The prom 
dates still conflicted: Vassar girls tried 
another tack. All men, they reasoned, 
like to think of women as the “weaker 
sex.” They sent another message 
pleading that unless Yale’s prom date 
was changed, the constitutions of 
“hundreds of beautiful girls’ would be 
undermined by festivities on two suc- 
cessive nights. 

Yale’s reply was gallant this time. 
Mr. Hersey wired that Yale would 
postpone its prom until March 9. 


HARVARD: Conant Prepares for 


Age of Brains in Government 


The Roosevelt Administration has 
made brains in government fashionable. 
Dr. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard, thinks the idea will stick, and 
“the training of our future govern- 
ment servants is of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

Last Monday students in Harvard’s 
School of Business began qualifying 
for entrance next Fall in the new 
Public Administration course. This 
term they will take accounting, finance, 
industrial management, and market- 
ing. In June they will get an Intro- 
duction to Public Business course 
under Prof. Nathan Isaacs. Those 
who pass will enter next Fall’s class. 

The entire course will last three 
years. The first and third will be 
spent at Harvard learning the social 
implications of economics and govern- 
ment. During the second year the stu- 
dents will get actual experience by 
taking jobs in government or private 
business. Dr. Conant thinks the new 
course will be “extremely valuable.” 














THE ARTS 





ART: People Who Live in a 
Glass House Paint and Sculpt 


A big, whitewashed building with a 
cobalt blue door stands in a row of 
renovated brownstone homes in East 
50th Street, New York. Across the en- 
tire front of the first floor run rows of 
glass bricks. 

Last week its youthful artist oc- 
cupants were busy preparing for their 
first joint exhibition since 1933. Jane 
Wasey, sculptress, and her painter hus- 
band, Domenico Mortellito, married 
last September, had to find a home 
large enough to house two studios. 
They came across a dilapidated plaster 
factory renting for $100 a month. Out 
of this grew the glass house. 

For months the Mortellitos worked 
to make it livable. The small, light- 
haired sculptress helped her swarthy, 
handsome 25-year-old husband to white- 
wash brick walls, set up partitions, and 
build modernistic furniture. 

Down came a huge section of the 
house’s street wall. In its place they 
installed thick glass bricks costing 
$2.35 a square foot. In three months 
the barn-like structure, once used to 
manufacture ornate plaster decorations 
for Victorian ceilings, became one of 
the show places of the city. 

Miss Wasey, 21-year-old daughter of 
Louis Wasey, a prominent New York 
advertising executive, takes her art 
seriously. She preferred the difficulties 
of a career to the amusements of soci- 
ety. She and her husband have both 
received encouraging commissions. 

Some of their commercial work ap- 
pears in their current exhibition at 
Manhattan’s Delphic Studios. An out- 
standing feature is a plaque from the 
murals Mortellito recently finished for 
the Newark, (N. J.) City Railway, 
scheduled to open next week. This 
subway runs from Newark’s Pennsyl- 
vania Station to residential suburbs. 

The Pennsylvania Station stands on 
the site of the old Morris Canal. As a 
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boy Mortellito used to swim there. 
His murals show ten different scenes 
along the canal, including the old swim. 
ming hole. The artist has cemented 
his plaques into the walls nine feet 
above the platform at a level safe from 
passengers with an itch to scribble 
notes or draw beards. 

The Mortellitos are fighting for “the 
marriage of architecture and decora- 
tion.” Murals and sculpture, they 
claim, are an integral part of a build- 
ing. Decoration should be included in 
original architectural plans, not slapped 
helter-skelter onto the completed edi- 
fice. 

With this in mind, the artists in- 
clude in their exhibit a model for a 
modern bookshop. Around the semi- 
circle front runs base relief sculpture 
by Miss Wasey. On each side Mor- 
tellito has placed murals that alter- 
nate with corrugated glass windows. 

Beside art, Miss Wasey’s main hobby 
is fencing. Last year the Fencing 
Club accepted her design for a medal 
they now present to teams successful 
in official competition. Both young 
artists take long daily walks with 
Tony, a black cocker spaniel. 


LACHAISE: “Mature,” Mountainous 


Menand W omen Visit Modern Museum 


“The Mountain” came to Moham- 
med this week at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York. A 1-ton piece of 
cement sculpture, an 800-pounder, sev- 
eral 400-pounders, and 50-odd other fig- 
ures and 30 drawings, moved in for a 
one-man show by Gaston Lachaise, 
American sculptor. 

Visitors coming into the large lobby 
of the museum beheld a huge mound of 
rolling hills and deep cut valleys. The 
concrete . object measures 9 feet in 
length. It vaguely resembles a recum- 
bent woman slightly raised on one el- 
bow. Mr. Lachaise says his wife served 
as the “inspiration” for the work. 

Gaston Lachaise, the son of a French 
cabinetmaker, entered the Bernard Pa- 
lissy School in Paris at the age of 13. 
His art teachers nearly expelled him be- 
cause of his poor drawings. Later he 
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One of Mortellito’s Subway Murals, Cemented Safe 


From Note-Scribbling, 


studied at L’Ecole Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, where he met Isabel Nagle, an 
American.girl. He decided to follow her 
back to her native country, and landed 
in Boston in 1906. In 1916 he married 
the long-sought girl and became a 
naturalized citizen. 

The 52-year-old sculptor often spends 
eighteen to twenty hours a day at work 
on his statues. He relaxes by reading in 
bed stories of Arctic explorations. In 
the Summer he forsakes his New York 
studio for his cottage on Robin Hood 
Cove, Maine, where he putters in his 
flower garden and drives his small car 
over country roads with enthusiastic 
recklessness. 

By his huge pieces of sculpture, the 
short, stout, long-haired artist feels he 
glorifies the mature man and woman. 
Many museums and private collectors 
own examples of his work. 

The cement coat of “The Mountain” 
is only 2 inches thick. Galvanized steel 
bars hold the hollow shell in place. Had 
“The Mountain” been solid cement, it 
would have weighed 6 tons. 


MUSIC: Met. Audience Misses 
Zoom “In the Pasha’s Garden” 


“It is silky, suave, sticky like the 
Orient, plus zoom and guts.” 

Thus John Laurence Seymour—wav- 
ing a long, thin hand—described his 
opera “In the Pasha’s Garden.” Last 
week, his work became the sixteenth 
American opera to earn a world pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. Crities felt the “zoom and 
guts” were not strong enough in this 
one-act, one-hour. opera of Oriental 
intrigue. In spite of a splendid cast 


headed by Lawrence Tibbett, “In the 


Pasha’s Garden” failed to please. 


Beard-Drawing Passengers 


The opera is based on a tale of the 
same name taken from H. G. Dwight’s 
collection of short stories, “Stamboul 
Nights.” 


Helene, beautiful French wife of a 
Turkish Pasha, wearies of her husband 
and takes a lover from her own race. 
One day in the garden, a suspicious 
eunuch spies on their illicit romance. 
She hides her paramour in a huge 
chest, hoping to free him later. Unfor- 
tunately the Pasha arrives. The eunuch 
bleats his suspicions of infidelity. Torn 
between jealousy and loyalty, the dis- 
tracted Pasha finally buries the chest 
unopened. 


Mr. Seymour, prolific 41-year-old 
head of the dramatic art department 
of the Sacramento Junior College, has 
written nine operas and a mass of 
chamber music. His work has ap- 
peared on programs of the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tras. 


“In the Pasha’s Garden” is the com- 
poser’s seventh opera and the first to 
be produced. The high spot of the 
performance was Helen Jepson, popu- 
lar soprano radio star, who made her 
Metropolitan debut. Beautiful, with 
white-gold hair piled high, she warbled 
superbly as the Pasha’s unfaithful wife. 
Her friends raged that the role was 
not a worthy one for her first Metro- 
politan appearance. 


Mr. Tibbett got into trouble at one 
moment. Strolling about his garden in 
a meditative mood, he is supposed to 
light a cigarette. Out came _ the 
cigarette followed by a lighter. The 
audience saw a few feeble flickers. 
Then the light died. Tibbett for a 
time seemed more absorbed in the 
lighter’s failure than in the fate of the 
opera. Finally he decided to continue 
without his smoke. 


AVIATION 





PACEMAKER: Two Young Men 
Quietly Complete Record Flight 


Last week an _ ice-caked Bellanca 
Pacemaker seaplane sloshed down on 
the frigid waters of Flushing Bay near 
New York’s College Point Airport. 
When Dr. Richard Upjohn Light, bril- 
liant young Yale brain surgeon, and 
Robert French Wilson, 1934 Sheffield 
Scientific School graduate, stepped out, 
no whistles shrieked, no mobs cheered. 
Yet the Pacemaker’s flight was doubt- 
less the greatest ever made by amateur 
flyers. 

Last Aug. 20 Dr. Light and his fly- 
ing companion roared out of New Hav- 
en without announcing their destination. 
But the plane’s extra gasoline tanks, 
new radio and navigation equipment, 
and sleek new pontoons suggested 
something was up. 

After flying the Atlantic the surgeon 
visited northern European clinics, then 
streaked over the Alps to Italy. He 
was in Baghdad when London-Mel- 
bourne race planes stopped briefly to 
refuel. Then he flew his plane along 
the Persian Gulf to India, Singapore, 
Java, and Bali. At Manila he had the 
plane dismantled and shipped across 
the Pacific to Vancouver. Its 1,500- 
mile range would allow no Pacific cross- 
ing. 

At Vancouver, mechanics reassem- 
bled and overhauled the Pacemaker 
and its single Wasp motor. Down the 
West Coast to Mexico it flew, Mexico 
to Cuba, up the Atlantic seaboard to 
New York. 

In all, the trip covered 29,000 miles, 
touched 28 countries. The pilots never 
lost their way, never encountered any 
trouble, never had their radio commun- 
ication cut off. 


DAMON: New Curtiss President 
Trys Sleeping in Plane Berth 


Last week Ralph S. Damon, 37-year- 
old president of Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Co. of St. Louis, was elected 
president of the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co. of Buffalo. Both companies 
are subsidiaries of the $28,000,000 Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., a holding company. 
He will continue to direct commercial 
and transport construction activities in 
the St. Louis plant. In his Buffalo 
office he will superintend building of 
combat craft for army and navy. 

The rapidly rising executive, born in 
New Hampshire, learned practical fly- 
ing in the Army Air Corps during the 
war. 

In commercial aviation Mr. Damon, 
whose cowboy hat belies his New 
England ancestry, has been an in- 
novator. He introduced sound proof- 
ing and sleeper berths in planes. He 
first had experimental berths built in 
his home. To test their comfort he and 
his wife slept in them for months. 
Then he put them in the company’s 
giant Condor planes. 















FOURTH ESTATE 





Repitched to Croon Chit-Chat 





In his autobiography, Henry L. 
Mencken wrote: “I am 53 years old; 
I am living in sin; I hate the Twelve 
Apostles, and I expect to go to hell.” 

Such thoughts startled a generation 
of restless post-war college youths who 
avidly read Mencken’s American Mer- 
cury, founded eleven years ago this 
month. Gradually the green-bound, 
50-cent, critical monthly became the 
bible of liberalism. 


Mencken and George Jean Nathan 
together wrote as much as half of the 
copy in early issues. Ben Hecht con- 
tributed a good share of the balance. 

Five years ago, when Nathan re- 
signed as co-editor, he succinctly put 
the case: “Hell, we’ve won our fight.” 
A year ago Mencken, “The Bad Boy 
of Baltimore,” also resigned. Last 
week The Mercury passed another 
milestone when Alfred A. Knopf, pub- 
lisher, announced sale of the magazine 
to Lawrence E. Spivak and Paul Pal- 
mer, both Harvard graduates, both 
newspaper men. 


For two years the publishing world 
has known The Mercury was for sale. 
In that time circulation dropped from a 
75,000 peak to 31,000. Advertising 
dwindled alarmingly. When the will 
of Samuel Knopf, father of Alfred, was 
probated two years ago, executors 
evaluated his Mercury stock at zero. 

The new owners last week indicated 
they would scrap left-wing tendencies 
and convert the magazine into a com- 
bination Forum-New Yorker-Collier’s. 
For book reviewer they hired Lawrence 
Stallings, co-author of “What Price 
Glory.” Names of other steady con- 
tributors have yet to be announced. 


Annoyed by an associate editorship 
offer, Charles Angoff, The Mercury’s 
present Russian-born editor snapped: 
“T would rather go out and shovel ma- 
nure ... than associate myself with the 
publication they have in mind.” 


Paul Palmer, the new Mercury edi- 
tor, will take over with the April num- 
ber. This tall, handsome, heavy-set 
native of San Francisco served in the 
Marine Corps during the war and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1922. 


He served his newspaper cubship on 
The Baltimore Sun. The next journal- 
istic step landed him on Pulitzer’s St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. In 1926 the Pulit- 
zers moved him to their New York 
World, now defunct, where he worked 
his way up to the post of Sunday edi- 
tor. That same year he married Greta 
Brooker, who grew famous as a wom- 
an’s page newspaper writer under her 
married name. 

They were divorced in 1931. With- 
in a year Palmer married Evelyn 
Lewisohn, whose family piled up un- 
tabulated millions in its far-flung min- 
ing operations. While on The World, 
Palmer ate pressed duck and crepes 
Suzette at Monetta’s world famous 
Mulberry Street restaurant. After din- 
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Paul Palmer, Frisco Native, Harvard Graduate, Marine 
Corps Veteran, Newspaperman, American Mercury Editor 


ner he, Heywood Broun, Franklin P. 
Adams (F.P.A.), and Alexander Wooll- 
cott held a weekly poker session above 
the restaurant in Papa Monetta’s apart- 
ment. 

Mr. Spivak, the new Mercury pub- 
lisher, got his first magazine job on 
Antiques immediately after graduating 
from Harvard. First he sold adver- 
tising and wrote promotion copy. 
Eventually he became business mana- 
ger, a job which he held until joining 
Hunting and Fishing and National 
Sportsman as assistant publisher in 
1930. 


GUILD: Publishers Score Goal 
On Pass From NLRB to Code 


May 29, 1934, Dean Jennings, a 
handsome Hearst San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin rewrite man, was dismissed 
for Newspaper Guild activity. 

Immediately the case became one of 
the administration’s labor footballs. The 
kick-off carried it to the San Francisco 
Regional Labor Board. When Hearst 
refused to recognize the board’s juris- 
diction it was punted to the National 
Labor Board, predecessor of the present 
National Labor Relations Board. This 
body referred it to the newspaper 
code’s industrial board, then reversed 
itself and sent it back to the San 
Francisco Regional Labor Board. After 
a few more plays it landed on the 
NLRB’s 2-yard line. 

When this body sustained Jennings 
and ordered his reinstatement, Donald 
Richberg ordered a new hearing. It 
reconsidered, and still found Jennings 
had been dismissed unjustly. 

Rankled by the decision, Howard 
Davis, Newspaper Code Authority chair- 


man, called 1,200 newspaper publish- 
ers to a New York convention last Mon- 
day. They were to discuss the problem, 
which he considered “vital not only as 
it affects further adherence to the code 
by the publishers, but more particularly 
as it affects a free press.” It was his 
contention that the ruling violated the 
newspaper’s assent code in that it took 
jurisdiction away from the body’s own 
labor court. 

A few days later, plans for the con- 
vention were canceled: President Roose- 
velt had entered the fracas. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, he ruled, 
would henceforth keep out of contro- 
versies involving newspapers, bitumi- 
nous coal, electrotyping, petroleum, and 
photo-engraving. Each of these indus- 
tries have boards under their codes 
which shall be considered supreme 
courts in any of their labor disputes. 

Bursting with rage, Francis Biddle, 
Philadelphia liberal chairman of the 
Labor Relations Board, called Edwin B. 
Smith and Dr. Harry A. Millis, the 
other board members, to a conference. 
All planned to resign, then reconsid- 
ered. 

Meanwhile in New York, Heywood 
Broun, National Newspaper Guild presi- 
dent, fumed over the adverse decision. 
Newspaper men consider it the Dred 
Scott case of their Guild. 

Howard Davis dispatched a comfort- 
ing note to the nation’s publishers: “A 
satisfactory adjustment of the differ- 
ences ... has been made.” 

The code board which will settle fu- 
ture disputes is composed of eight 
men. Four represent publishers, four 
labor. When deadlocks occur, a ninth 
member is selected from a panel 4l- 
ready “unanimously” approved by the 
board. 
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TRANSITION 


BIRTHDAY: Charles. Curtis, former 
Vice President of the United States, 75, 
Jan. 25. He spent the day in his Wash- 
ington law. office, which, like his Vice 
Presidential suite, is adorned with In- 
dian relics. 


¢ Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, 
76, Jan. 27. In his castle at Doorn, the 
Netherlands, he chatted merrily, drank 
his one glass of wine, and saw a travel 
film. 





ENGAGED: Rosalynde Lodge, daughter 
of the late Sir Oliver Lodge, scientist 
and Spiritualist, to Sir Harold Yarrow, 
Glasgow industrialist. 


® Sosthenes Behn 2d, nephew of Sos- 
thenes Behn, who _ succeeded Mr. 
Behn’s father as president of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and Camilla Marvin of New York. 
MARRIED: Ernest Thompson Seton, 
74, naturalist and author, and Mrs. 
Julia M. Buttree, 45, dean of the Col- 
lege of Indian Wisdom, in El Paso, 
Texas four days after his first wife, the 
former Grace Gallatin, divorced him. 


* Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 45, writer 
and educator, and Jean Hutchinson 
Newman, after luncheon in Reno, Nev. 
Before luncheon the pair had been di- 
vorced, respectively, from Grace Stone 
Barnes and T. Somers Newman, archi- 
tect. 

APPOINTED: Ferdinand Pecora, who 
conducted the Stock Exchange investi- 
gation, in the United States Senate, as 
a Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court. “‘Reverence for law should al- 
ways be upheld,” he said. “Perhaps we 
pay too much reverence to form and 
not enough to substance.” 

HONORED: Joseph Donellen, United 
States Customs inspector in New York 
with a Kentucky Colonelcy, by Gov. 
Ruby Laffoon. Mr. Donellen deplored 
his name had been misspelled in the 
document. “There are no emoluments 
in Kentucky,” he moaned,—‘“no emol- 
uments.” 


ARRIVED: Robin Douglas, son of Nor- 
man Douglas, the author, in New York 
from England. He praised the “food 
and quarters” at Ellis Island, where au- 
thorities detained him for twenty hours, 
and announced plans to write a book 
entitled “Restaurants of New York”— 
provided he gets free meals for his 
trouble. 


* James J. Walker, former New York 
Mayor, in Surrey, England, from the 
Riviera. Mr. Walker intends to remain 
there through the Summer before re- 
turning to this country. “I’m going 
easy and don’t intend to hold office 
again,” he drawled. “Holding office 
nearly killed me.” 

DePaRTED: Gifford Pinchot, former 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Pinchot from New York for a South 
Sea jaunt, after visiting their son, who 
8 recovering from an appendicitis op- 
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eration. “I’m fully recovered,” Mr. 
Pinchot assured the press, “from the 
heart failure, apoplexy, tuberculosis, 
and other ailments my enemies said I 
had.” 


ApopTep: Helen Priscilla Stam, 3 
months, whose missionary parents were 
beheaded by Chinese bandits, by her 
grandparents, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Scott. They turned down twenty offers 
from distant parts of the world to adopt 
the baby. The grandparents beamed: 
“She’s our most prized possession.” 

CLOSED: The estate of Rockwell 
Sayre, Chicago real estate man. Fol- 
lowing the terms of his will, executors 
mailed boxes of candy to Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, Queen Marie of Rumania, and 
148 other prominent persons and insti- 
tutions because they all disliked cats. 
Mr. Sayre, killed by an insane son in 
1930, had campaigned for 30 years to 
drive all cats from the world. 

Diep: John Barton Payne, 79, chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, in 
Washington, D. C., of pneumonia fol- 
lowing an appendicitis operation. Born 
in Pruntytown, Va., he started life as a 
$50-a-year store clerk. His first sight 
of the Capitol at Washington gave him 
his “greatest thrill”—he arrived leading 
a flock of turkeys to market. 


Someone told him he was a born ora- 
tor, so he studied law. Then he moved 
to Chicago. In six years he was head 
of the Chicago Law Institute; in ten, 
judge of the County Cook Superior 
Court. In 1917 President Wilson asked 
him to give up his $100,000-a-year legal 
practice to become counsel for the Rail- 
road Administration. He accepted. 


In 1919 he was appointed head of the 
Shipping Board. He advised the gov- 
ernment to “get out of shipping and 
stay out of it.” In 1920 President Wil- 
son named him Secretary of the In- 
terior. A year later he became chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, un- 
der his own proviso that he receive no 
salary. 

A tall, ruddy, tweedy man, he loved 
art and books. He hated prohibition. 


® Other Deaths: Valerian Vladimiro- 
vich Quibysheff, Vice Chairman of the 
Soviet Council of the People’s Commis- 
sars, a Communist of long standing and 
administrator of the Soviet. Five Year 
Plan Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, former Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Fleet . . . Thomas 
Boyd, American novelist and biograph- 
er... Jay Gould, court tennis cham- 
pion and grandson of the railroad 
magnate. 


Sick List: Lily Pons, opera singer 
(mild case of systemic infection): can- 
celed concerts. 

Gen. Plutarco Calles; former Presi- 
dent of Mexico (gall bladder opera- 
tion): sitting up. 

Representative William B. Bankhead 
of Alabama (heart attack): improved, 
cheerful, and optimistic. 

Bette Davis, movie actress (influ- 
enza): “not critical.” 
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SUGAR: n. y. Exchange Spoons Out “Censure” 


‘‘Admonition,”’ and Suspension for December Corner 


““My conscience is absolutely clear of 
any wrong doing,” insisted Benjamin 
Wheeler Dyer. “It is plainly a case of 
where I have been made the goat.” 

His protests were vain. The New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange last 
week suspended the 46-year-old sugar 
broker and his firm, B. W. Dyer & Co., 
from trading privileges for eighteen 
months. 

The suspension punished Dyer for the 
part he played in the technical corner 
that occurred in the raw sugar market 
last December. Dyer & Co. and-its 
clients were leading short sellers of the 
commodity. 

Managers of the exchange acted a 
week after the Senate voted an inves- 
tigation of the sugar squeeze. Critics 
had charged that short sellers con- 
ducted a bear raid on the market and 
tried to destroy the stabilizing effects 
of the Costigan-Jones Act. 

The corner developed after traders 
over a period of months had sold short 
20,000 to 40,000 tons of raw sugar for 
December delivery. This meant in ef- 
fect that the short traders must buy 
sugar during December in order to ful- 
fill their contracts. 

When December arrived, they found 
only 8,000 tons available in domestic 
warehouses. American refiners had 
agreed with Cuban growers to keep 
sugar off the market for the rest of the 
year, and the 1934 import quotas of 
Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines were all filled. 

To end the squeeze, the exchange 
ruled that short sellers should fulfill 
their contracts by paying a price of 
2.08 cents a pound. This was consid- 
erably higher than the price at which 
the short sellers had sold. In addition, 
the exchange imposed on the shorts a 
penalty of one-quarter of a cent a 
pound for defaulting on delivery. Ex- 
perts estimated short sellers’ total 
losses as high as $500,000. 

Besides suspending Dyer & Co., the 
exchange “censured” six other mem- 
bers—brokers for both buyers and sel- 
lers—for forcing the crisis by refus- 
ing to settle contracts amicably. It 
“admonished” seven more firms “to co- 
operate with the board of managers” 
in the future. Among the firms named 
were some of Wall Street’s most fa- 
mous houses: Thomson & McKinnon; 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; Eastman, Dillon 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers, and Shields 
& Co. 

Exchange officials hoped this would 
settle matters. But their action started 
new controversies. One member of the 
board of managers, Charles C. Riggs, 
promptly resigned. His firm Lamborn, 
Hutchings & Co., was one of those cen- 
sured. 

Mr. Dyer blames the exchange itself 
for the sugar corner. He claims the 
board of managers saw it coming a 


month in advance and failed to take ac- 
tion. 

“My firm and clients were not raid- 
ing the market,” he insisted. “The 
charge that I was attempting to break 
down the quota system of the Costigan- 
Jones Bill is equally absurd.” He 
pointed out that while Dyer & Co. was 
in a short position for December de- 
livery, it was long for other months. 

Carlos G. Garcia, spokesman for the 
longs—buyers of the sugar the short 
sellers had contracted to sell—thought 
the exchange’s punishment too lenient. 
The Cuban-born president of the Garcia 
Sugars Corp. had hoped the board of 
managers might increase the quarter- 
of-a-cent penalty on the short sellers. 

“This ruling is extremely unfair,” he 
protested. “It shows the rankest kind 
of favoritism on the part of exchange 
officials.” 


LIONEL: Mickey and Minnie Pull 
Toy Firm Out of Receivership 


Mickey and Minnie Mouse last week 
won new laurels. In United States 
District Court in Newark, N. J., Judge 
Guy L. Fake lifted the Lionel Corpora- 
tion, maker of toy trains, out of 
receivership. Before turning the $1,- 
900,000 assets back to the company, 
Worcester Bouck, one of the receivers, 
revealed that Mickey and Minnie had 
been “a real help in putting the busi- 
ness on its feet.” 


The famous cartoon couple pushed a 
small handcar around a circular track. 
Since last Summer Lionel has sold 
253,000 of these cars for $1 each. 

“We made a substantial profit on 
each toy and the by-products ran into 





real money,” reported Mr. Bouck. “We 
marketed 1,000,000 miles of track and 
3,000,000 crossties.”’ 

When he and Mandel Frankel, a rud- 
dy-faced accountant, took over the 
company last May, current liabilities 
totaled $296,000, against liquid assets 
of only $62,000. By the end of Decem- 
ber the receivers had reduced current 
liabilities to $100,000 and boosted liquid 
assets to $500,000. 

Judge Fake praised the receivership 
as probably the most successful in the 
court’s history. 

Besides bringing profits to Lionel, 
the handcar brought royalties to Walt 
Disney Enterprises, Inc., which super- 
vises Mickey Mouse’s business inter- 
ests. Manufacturers using Disney 
characters in the products usually pay 
2% to 5 per cent royalties. The prod- 
ucts must reflect “dignity and pres- 
tige.” Mickey and Minnie refuse to 
become associated with cigarettes, liq- 
uor, or patent medicines. 

Lionel Corporation expects sales of 
Mickey’s handcar to continue mounting 
in 1935. To boost Easter business, the 
company will soon introduce its Peter 
Rabbit Chick-Mobile, on which the 
bunny pushes an egg basket. 

Founder and president of Lionel Cor- 
poration is Joshua Lionel Cowen, a 
jovial, stocky man of 54, who collects 
paintings and ivories. He built the 
first toy electric train in this country 
in 1900 to increase sales of his dry- 
battery business. 

The first year the company sold six 
train sets at $6 each. Since then it has 
sold some 20,000,000 sets. Last year 
people bought nearly $6,000,000 worth 
of toy trains. Lionel got 65 per cent of 
the business. 

Prices for ordinary train sets range 
up to $350. For wealthy enthusiasts 
the company has made up special com- 
binations costing $2,000—complete with 
stations, tunnels, scenery, and other 
refinements. 

Through railroads and locomotive 
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KEYSTONE 
Business. Life Begins Again at 
57 for Charles E. Mitchell 


manufacturers, Lionel learns details of 
real trains under construction as much 
as nine months before they are com- 
pleted. Then it prepares miniature rep- 
licas to sell when the real trains make 
their first trip. Thus the company 
cashes in on the fame of new stream- 
lined fliers while the public’s interest 
is still fresh. 

Last year an important Lionel item 
was a model—one forty-fifth actual 
size—of the Union Pacific’s speed train, 
M-10001. 

The New York Society of Model 
Engineers tested this model on its own 
toy tracks in Times Square’s Knicker- 
bocker Building. They found it attained 
a “scale speed”’ of 180 miles an hour— 
45 times the actual speed of 4 miles 
an hour. 


This made it the fastest electric toy 
train on the market, boasts Lionel. 


MITCHELL: 


Finance Returns to the Street 


Super-Salesman of 


“Sunshine Charley” Mitchell returned 
to Wall Street last week. Within a 
stone’s throw of the New York Stock 
Exchange, a modest four-room suite 
bore the legend “C. E. Mitchell, Inc.” 


Old-time friends of the New Era 
banking leader dropped by to shake 
hands and wish him luck. Newspaper 
men came for a.story. At his desk, 
Mr. Mitchell, tanned and glowing with 
energy, nervously fingered a pair of 
tortoise-shell glasses. 

Reporters reminded Mr. Mitchell his 
attorney testified in Washington six 
months ago that the banker had a 
personal fortune of $20,000,000 in 1929 
but now was severa’ million dollars “in 
the red.” The massive gray-thatched 
head flew up, the undershot jaw. came 
forward. “That’s truer than Gospel,” 
boomed Mr. Mitchell. Lately the 57- 
year-old éxecutive“has been. busy re- 
taining his “two principal assets— 
health and equanimity of mind.” 


From Apr. 2, 1929, until Feb. 27, 
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1933, Charles E. Mitchell was chairman 
of the board of the huge National City 
Bank. He resigned after a searing Sen- 
ate investigation of the boom-time 
practices of the bank and its security 
affiliate. A few weeks later a Federal 
grand jury indicted him on charges of 
willfully evading income taxes. Ac- 
quitted after a six, weeks’ trial, the 
master salesman of speculative days 
retired to a quiet life at fashionable 
Southampton and Tuxedo. 

Mr. Mitchell was extremely reticent 
about his business future: 

“IT plan to do things that will be of 
advantage to some others and to my- 
self. Some things which are suited for 
such meager talent as I’ve got, such 
experiences as I’ve had, and such ac- 
quaintances as I’ve got.” 

Mr. Mitchell soared to the zenith of 
his power late in March, 1929, while 
president of the National City and di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. After the Federal Reserve 
Board had warned member banks 
against making loans to increase spec- 
ulation in stocks, call money rates shot 
skyward. Mr. Mitchell insisted his 
bank had a duty, “paramount to any 
Federal Reserve warning,” to avert the 
crisis in the money market. Then his 
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The Stout Scarab: Inside, a Small Room; Outside, Rear Motor, No Running Boards 


National City offered to lend $25,000,- 
000 on call at lower than prevailing 
rates. 

At that time Senator Carter Glass, 
veteran banking authority, denounced 
Mitchell for abetting stock gamblers. 
The Virginia Senator barked: “The 
president of a great banking institu- 
tion vigorously slaps the Board square- 
ly in the face and breaks its policy 
with contempt and contumely.” 

In November, 1929, after the stock 
market crash, Senator Glass asserted 
in the Senate that Mitchell “is the man 
more responsible than all others for 
excesses which have resulted in this 
disaster.” 


At Mitchell’s trial Alfred E. Smith 
and other prominent men testified that 
his reputation for truth, honesty, and 
right dealing was “of the best.” 


Mr. Mitchell liquidated his own bank- 
ing firm, C. E. Mitchell & Co., in 1916 
to become vice president of the Na- 
tional City Company. This was the 
security affiliate through which the Na- 
tional City Bank decided to step into 
the investment banking field. Dom- 
inating the affiliate, Mr. Mitchell soon 
had branches and salesmen scattered 
throughout the country. 

During the Senate investigation of 
1933, Senator James Couzens bluntly 
asked Mr. Mitchell: “How many of the 
securities you sold are now in default?” 


“During a ten-year period,” the wit- 
ness replied, “our sales were about 
$20,000,000,000, and I think there has 
been difficulty ... in something under 
$1,000,000,000.” 

Last week Mr. Mitchell would not 
talk about hfs business associates. But 
records revealed that a corporation, 
Oakel, Inc., was organized in New 
York State last month “to reorganize, 
consolidate, liquidate, and finance busi- 
ness enterprises.” Some days later 
the name was changed on the records 
to C. E. Mitchell, Inc. The certificate 
of execution was signed by Elizabeth 
R. Mitchell, who stated she owned all 
the stock of Oakel. Elizabeth Rend 


Mitchell is C. E. Mitchell’s wife. 





STOUT AUTO: Scarab Makes 
lis Debut Before the Public 


Occasionally during the past two 
years Middle Westerners have gaped at 
a strange apparition on the roads. It 
looked like a giant-sized beetle run- 
ning backwards. 

Once near Sturgis, Mich., it crashed 
into a fallen telephone pole. Out 
jumped a tall, gaunt man with a black 
mustache. While a curious crowd 
gathered, he threw a tarpaulin over the 
car to guard it against close inspec- 
tion. 

This week the mystery was revealed. 
William B. Stout, president of the Stout 
Engineering Laboratories at Dear- 
born, Mich., announced details of the 
Stout Scarab, which he designed him- 
self. 

Like primitive Pierce Arrows and 
other pioneer motor cars, the Scarab 
carries its engine—a V-8 of 100 horse- 
power—in the rear, where most autos 
have trunk racks. This permits the 
passenger compartment to extend for- 
ward over the front wheels. A floor 
five inches lower than usual, combined 
with a standard-height top, gives more 
than customary headroom. There are 
no running boards. Passengers step 
directly into the car’s body. 

Inside the Scarab is more living 
room than motor car. Its movable 
seats can be drawn around a folding 
table for lunch or a game of bridge. If 
one of the five passengers gets tired, 
he can take a nap on a full length 
couch. 

Airplane landing gear on all four 
wheels absorbs bump shock. During 
trial runs over rough roads, a light- 
weight ash tray lying on the table 
didn’t budge an inch. 

Mr. Stout plans to build 100 Scarabs 
during the coming season. He has not 
yet decided on the price, but it will be 
high. In developing the car, he acted 
for a mysterious client whose identity 
is a close secret. 

In the Stout Laboratories during re- 
cent years engineers have designed 





buses for Detroit’s transportation sys- 
tem, an aerodynamic railroad car for 
the Pullman Company, gasoline tanks 
for Ford cars, and special type air- 
planes. 

Newspaper men regard the barn-like 
Stout factory as a place of mystery. 
They are never allowed past Mr. Stout's 
rough-timbered office on the second 
floor. 

The Scarab’s spectacled, bushy-haired 
designer worked his way through the 
University of Minnesota 33 years ago 
by writing a newspaper column on toys. 
Later he served as chief engineer for 
Packard Motor Car Co.’s aircraft di- 
vision. After the war he opened his 
own laboratory. 

In 1925 Mr. Stout got Henry Ford 
interested in aviation after all other 
enthusiasts had failed. Joining the 
Ford organization, he supervised the 
building of the first Ford trimotored 
airplanes. 

In 1926 his Stout Air Services op- 
erated the country’s first planes to 
carry passengers exclusively. They ran 
from Detroit to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Three years later Mr. Stout sold his 
airlines to United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Co. and started his present labora- 
tories. 


STEEL: Dawes 
Argue Extent of Prosperity 


and Institute 


In December Charles Gates Dawes 
boldly predicted “the beginning of the 
first full year of prosperity in next May 
or June.” 

The explosive “Hell and Maria” Gen- 
eral, now a Chicago banker, was not 
merely sounding off. His forecast came 
after a study of steel and iron condi- 
tions. 

American Iron and Steel Institute 
estimates the rate of steel activity 
every Monday. Its estimate is based 
on the total yearly ingot production 
capacity of the country and the weekly 
operating figures which are telegraphed 
in from steel plants. 
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When Mr. Dawes made. his. prosper- 
ity prediction, the institute estimated 
the production rate at 32.7 per cent of 
total capacity.. A month later it had 
risen to 47.5 per cent. 


Mr. Dawes claims the rise has been 
even more rocket-like. His studies of 
steel, he said, convinced him that the 
institute’s estimate of the country’s to- 
tal ingot producing capacity is about 
15 per cent too high. It follows, he 
said, that the weekly operating figure 
of the institute should be increased 17.6 
per cent. 


Steel orders, Mr. Dawes claims, can- 
not be spread so that they will occupy 
100 per cent of producing capacity; 
records show that even in times of 
great demand the industry as a whole 
has not produced more than 90 per 
cent of capacity; obsolescence in pro- 
ducing machinery has increased. 


American Iron and Steel Institute— 
its directors include nearly all impor- 
tant steel executives—promptly jumped 
on Mr. Dawes. He had “misread the 
record.” In 1926 steel reached 100 per 
cent of capacity, not 90 per cent. Mr. 
Dawes was also “entirely wrong” in 
his opinion that the institute’s base pro- 
duction figures included obsolete plants. 


“Apparently, General Dawes has fall- 
en into the error of confusing ingot ca- 
pacity in the steel industry with finish- 
ing capacity,” remarked the institute. 
“The term ‘ingot’ is used for raw steel 
and is to the steel industry what a 
bolt of cloth is to the garment trade. 
The steel ingot or ‘raw steel’ is rolled 
into a vast variety of ‘finished’ mate- 
rials, including bars, shapes, rails, 
sheets, strips, plates, and innumerable 
other products. 


“The steel ingot from which all fin- 
ished steel must be rolled is the only 
common denominator in the steel in- 
dustry and the rate of ingot production 
gives a convenient measure of the ac- 
tivities in the steel industry.” 


Mr. Dawes refused to relinquish his 
position as a steel expert. Sticking to 
his guns, he said that his figures gave 
a truer picture of the steel situation. 

“I stand by this,” the General pro- 
nounced flatly. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: CG. M. Earns 
$1.99 a Common Share in ’34 


Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr. flashed 
good news to stockholders of General 
Motors Corp. last week. The tall and 
lean president of the giant motor com- 
pany revealed that preliminary earn- 
ings, subject to change, amounted to 
$1.99 a common share last year, com- 
pared with $1.72 in 1933. During 1934 
the company’s dealers in the United 
States delivered 927,493 cars and trucks 
to consumers, a gain of 22.7 per cent 
over the previous year. Sales to do- 
mestic and Canadian dealers, overseas 
Shipments, and foreign production 
totaled 1,240,447 cars and. trucks in 
1934, a gain of 42.7 per cent over the 
Previous year. Total earnings of the 


corporation applicable.to the common 
stock topped $85,000,000 last year. 

“Rarip:” The largest luncheon club in 
downtown New York is the Bankers 
Club of America. Its rooms fill the 
Equitable Building’s top three floors at 
120 Broadway. Through its marble 
halls and across its thick carpets tread 
2,000-odd banker members, including 
Owen D. Young, Irenee du Pont, and 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

Last week many people wondered 
whether members had been drinking 
bad liquor in their pre-luncheon Mar- 
tinis and Manhattans. Internal Revenue 
agents said so. On Jan. 16 they found 
improperly stamped bottles in the club 
bar. When analysis disclosed their “bot- 
tled-in-bond” contents as spurious, offi- 
cers arrested Fred Downham, head bar- 
tender. Later, when the grand jury 
failed to return an indictment, the club 
discharged him. 

“The Bankers Club has broken no 
law,” wailed Arthur S. Grant, club 
manager. “We are getting this un- 
pleasant publicity because some un- 
scrupulous liquor dealer was able to 
slide bad stuff into our bar.” 

INSURANCE: What forms of insurance 
do American business firms carry? 

To find out, The London Assurance 
Corp. asked the National Association 
of Credit Men to query leading manu- 
facturers and wholesalers throughout 
the country. 

Of 1,100 firms that answered, 96 per- 
cent carry fire insurance. Only 58 per 
cent are insured against robbery, bur- 
glary, or holdup. 

“Apparently American business men 
don’t place much value on the goods 
they make and sell, for of those who 
ship by rail only 11 per cent bother 
to insure it while in transit,” the 
survey reports. “Of those who ship by 
mail, 40 per cent have protection in 
insurance companies.” 

Some 91 per cent of the firms carry 
either workmen’s compensation or em- 
ployer’s liability insurance. Despite 
widespread labor trouble last year, only 
29 per cent are insured against riots, 
strikes, and civil commotion. 

EATING: Food sales in restaurants 
and hotels spurted 20 to 40 per cent last 
year over 1933. People are eating fewer 
meals at home. 

In Atlantic City, Restaurant Manage- 
ment magazine estimates, 68 per cent 
of all meals go down the throats of 
diners-out. Of 25 cities surveyed, To- 
ledo boasts the most home-cooking. 
There hotels and restaurants serve only 
14 per cent of all meals. 

In New York 46 per cent of all meals 
are eaten outside of homes; Chicago, 
26 per cent; Los Angeles, 31; St. Louis, 
22. 

Publishers of Restaurant Manage- 
ment also studied the foods ordered in 
restaurants and hotels. For the first 


time in ten years, they found heavier. 


foods on the increase. 

Compared with 1931, customers last 
year consumed more beef, sweet po- 
tatoes, and cream. They ordered less 
onion soup, raisins, and tea. 
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EERE ARE I. 
TO SPAN TREMENDOUS MILES 


sCOn 


NG other radio holds so many authenti- 


cated records for long-distance reception. First 
all-wave radio to be guaranteed for consistent 
foreign short wave reception, the Scott stil] leads 
in regularity and quality of reproduction of pro- 

rams from Europe, Australia, South America, 
, como and other far-away places . . « as well 
as domestic broadcasts. 


Truly a Custom- built Radio! 
Painstaking, individual construction to the most 
exacting scientific standards . . . most thorough 
and extensive tests given any receiver . . . more 
years experience in all-wave building .. « are 
responsible for Scott superiority. 


Beautiful Appearance.. plus 
The Scott All-Wave 
XV is housed in Con- 
soles notable for their 
beauty and authentic 
design, as well as for 
scientific perfection of 
acoustic qualities. 
Choice of messy 
models—all of whic 
may be equi ped for 
**Tonetruth ‘— the 
recent discovery by 
Scott engineers that 
brings a new vivid- 
ness of realistic tone 
beauty and, for the first time, makes high- 
fidelity radio reproduction a practical and usable 
feature for home radio. *“Tonetruth”’ is achieved 
by a radically different console construction. 


Sold on Convincing 30-Day Trial 
Get a Scott All-Wave XV direct from the labora- 
tories where it is custom-built Cit is not sold by 
retail dealers in the U.S.A.)—try it in your own 
home for 30 days in side-by-side competition 
with any other radio made. If the Scott All-Wave 
XV does not bring in more stations from greater 
distances with more volume and better tone, on 
both the short waves and the broadcast band, it 
may be returned without question. 


Proves Itself in Service Everywhere 
Scott receivers are in use in every state in the 
U.S.A., and 143 countries over- 
seas. Send now for our interesting 
book that gives startling proof of 
Scott performance. 
E.H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
4442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept.485 — 
go, 


THIS BOOK TELLS THE STORY 
MAIL THE COUPON WOW 


| E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. | 
4442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4B5, Chicago, Ill. 

| Send me your “Performance” Book. Complete data | 

| about the Scott All-Wave XV, and details of your | 

| 30-day trial offer. i 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: “The Iron Duke’ Arliss 
Does Not Fall Off His Horse 


Most of George Arliss’s thirteen 
Hollywood hits show an old gentleman 
with a gruff exterior that on close ex- 
amination dissolves into a sentimental, 
soft-hearted kindness. 

“The Iron Duke,” his first British- 
made film, is no exception. The jaunti- 
ly uniformed, horseback-riding Duke 
of Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon, 
does not disguise Mr. Arliss’s amiabil- 
ity. Though strong and forceful on the 
battlefield, Mr. Arliss’s Wellington dis- 
closes a weakness for dances, children, 
and pretty women. British audiences, 
grateful for a smooth, mellow perform- 
ance, were disappointed in _ their 
screen hero’s lack of robustness. 

The short, frail 66-year-old actor 
bears little physical resemblance to the 
hero of Waterloo. Biographers de- 
scribe the English general, 46 at the 
time of the battle against Napoleon, as 
“5 feet 9 inches in height, spare, mus- 
cular, very well made, with a step of 
remarkable firmness and elasticity.” 
They allude to innumerable falls from 
his horse, and ‘“‘a bad and ugly seat in 
the saddle.” 

Arliss, though spare, is certainly not 
muscular. He weighs only 140, stands 
5 feet 6, and in pictures wears high 
heels to look taller. In one respect the 
actor has the edge on Wellington—he 
does not fall off his horse. 
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George Arliss, an Urbane, 
Polite Duke of Wellington 


For the first time Florence Montgom- 
ery, Mr. Arliss’s wife, does not appear 
in her husband’s film. A minor illness 
made necessary an exception to the 
clause in all of Mr. Arliss’s contracts 
that she must always play his domestic 
partner on the screen. Mr. Arliss fur- 
ther insists that all scripts portray 
them as a happily married couple. In 
“The Iron Duke” Ellaline Terriss, long 
prominent on the British stage, imper- 
sonates the Duchess of Wellington. The 
Duke and she get along quite well. 








THE POST INSTITUTE PRESENTS A REVOLUTIONARY HAIR DISCOVERY 


After twelve years of research work, the Post Institute presents UL- 
TRASOL, a new hair discovery, based on a new theory. Although 
Ultrasol has won most enthusiastic endorsement from distinguished 
users, the ethics of the Institute preclude exaggerated claims. Intel- 
ligent men and women, intent upon hair improvement, are invited 
to send for the treatise on Ultrasol, which will be mailed without 


cost or obligation. 


Dept. N-1, 








POST INSTITUTE 


105 East 16th Street, 


















New York, N. Y¥. 
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“SEQUOIA:” Malibu and Gato Co-Sta, 


In Romance of a Puma and a Dee; 


For eighteen months, Metro-Golq.- 
wyn-Mayer camera mene trekked 
through the 604 square miles of Cali- 
fornia’s lovely Sequoia National Park. 
In bitterest Winter weather they 
lurked behind bushes for a coveted 
camera shot of the temperamentga] 
wild animals that roam, government 
protected, through the forests. Filming 
“Sequoia” was a grim endurance con- 
test. The average amount of film used 
in a picture is 90,000 feet: “Sequoia” 
ate up 318,000 (62% miles) before it 
went to the cutting room to be reduced 
to 7,500. 

Based on the book “Malibu,” by 
Vance Hoyt, the film proves by actual 
experiment that a deer and a puma 
(mountain lion), if raised together, 
will be the best of friends. In May, 
1933, director Chester M. Franklin and 
Mr. Hoyt went into Sequoia Park for 
preliminary shots. Two months later, 
the leading players, deer Malibu and 
puma Gato, were captured, aged three 
weeks, and introduced. Jean Parker, 
who takes the minor human lead, had 
to make friends with them. This she 
did by catering to their weakness for 
banana ice cream. 

Directors racked their brains for 
dodges to make the animals pose at 
the proper time. In order to include 
shots of the most beautiful parts of 
Sequoia Park, Metro had to find some 
way of decoying herds of deer in the 
proper direction. Carrots and hay 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (Biltmore Thea 
tre, N. Y.): A dramatization of D 
ski’s novel. Morgan Farley is R 
ragged and rebellious student who: 
an old woman for her money. 


NOWHERE BOUND (Imperial Theatre, N.Y 
Murder and melodrama take pla 
board the “garbage express,”’ a ¢g 
ment deportation train en route Ell 
Island with a load of undesirable aliens 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE (National The 
tre, Washington, D. C.): Hilarious I 
tures of a home-loving writer of sent 
tal greeting-card verses. He has 
of picking race-track winners. 


SCREEN 
BABOONA (Fox): Mr. and Mrs. Marti! Johr 
son again visit the jungles of Africa. The 
took some exciting wild animal 10t 


graphs from airplanes. 

ENCHANTED APRIL (RKO): In a quiet Ita 
ian villa four women seek a month's re 
pite from domestic matters. Bef 
end of the vacation Ann Harding, t! 
ing recluse, is reunited with her lit 
husband, Frank Morgan. 

THE GILDED LILY (Paramount): Cl 


Colbert stars in a light comedy of a ste 
nographer who meets a nobleman trav' 
ing incognito. Her newspaperman bo} 
friend (Fred MacMurray) makes he! 


venture a front-page story. 

LOTTERY LOVER (Fox): A young, girl-s! 
cadet (Lew Ayres) draws the lu cal 
among his naval friends to see the gla! 
orous actress Peggy Fears. Instead, heft 
for the young lady (Pat Patterso! 
helps him to get over his shyness 

THE RIGHT TO LIVE (Warner): An adapts 
tion of the Somerset Maugham story ' 
Sacred Flame.” Josephine Hutchins’ 
married to an invalid aviator (Colin C! oo 
receives the attentions of his m a 
brother (George Brent). The husb: ve) nob 
removes himself from the scene. 

SING SING NIGHTS (Monogram): Three ™ 

face the electric chair for the killing °! 

Floyd Cooper (Conway Tearle). With h 

lie-detecting apparatus Professor Varne 

(Perdinand Gottschalk) pins the guilt 0" 

the proper person. 
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proved irresistible delicacies to the un- 
tamed extras in the Gato and Malibu 
drama. 

In one scene, the puma and deer 
drink from the same small pool. Metro 
managed this by keeping them water- 
less until they had acquired a great 
thirst. 

The animals, now fully grown, are 
firm friends. At present they are on 
a personal appearance tour in the East. 
Later they will return to Sequoia for 
work on a sequel. 


STAGE: Playwrights and Critics 
Rant Over “Escape Me Never” 


Elisabeth Bergner, Austrian actress 
who has never conquered her fear of 
first nights, had new cause for quaking 
last week. Outraged playwrights pick- 
eted New York’s Shubert Theatre, 
where she made her American stage 
debut in the Theatre Guild’s production 
of Margaret Kennedy’s “Escape Me 
Never.” 

Virgil Geddes and Paul Sifton, out 
on the sidewalk pressed printed notices 
into the hands of first nighters. Headed 
“Statement to the Theatre Guild Au- 
dience,” signed by thetwo playwrights—- 
as the “Provisional Committee for Un- 
produced- Theatre Guild Playwrights” 
—the sheet attacked the Guild’s ten- 
dency to buy options on American 
plays and never produce them. 

The play, imported from London, had 
a British author and a completely for- 
eign cast. Mr. Geddes thought of his 
four unproduced plays on which the 
Guild held options. So he went to see 
his friend Mr. Sifton, who he knew had 
sold the Guild five plays on option. Only 
one has been produced. 

“Producers have still got the old idea 
that authors live on peanuts,” growled 
Mr. Geddes. Mrs. Sifton, who collabo- 
rates with her husband, quoted sta- 
tistics showing that up to 1931 the 
Guild had produced 62 plays, 48 by 
foreign authors. 

In a flurry of excitement, they pre- 
pared their handbill and made placards 
to wear front and back like sandwich- 
men. When La Bergner opened, they 
were prepared. The second night they 
gained two new supporters—Dawn 
Powell, whose “Jigsaw” the Guild pro- 
duced last Spring, and Albert Bein, 
company manager of the season’s hit, 
“The Children’s Hour.” Mr. Bein re- 
cently decided to produce his own “Let 
Freedom Ring” after the Guild dropped 
its option. 

The group planned to take their trou- 
bles to the Dramatists’ Guild of the 
Author’s League of America and de- 
mand a new approved contract between 
producers and playwrights. It would 
stipulate a $500 minimum option plus 
an additional $500 if a play were not 
produced within six months. 

To Theresa Helburn, a member of 
the Theatre Guild’s board of directors, 
the group’s activities were “very amus- 
ing.” From Los Angeles, where she is 
working in Columbia Pictures Corp., 
Miss Helburn remarked: “Maybe it’s 
just a publicity stunt . . . No play is 


accepted with a guarantee of produc- 
tion. There are too many things that 
may intervene.” 

Inside the Shubert, Miss Bergner 
won nothing but praise. Critics called 
her a successor to Bernhardt and Duse. 
The play they called trite. 








SIDESHOW 





Fep Up: In Washington, D. C., a 
Capital Transit Co. motorman became 
annoyed because heavy snow slowed up 
traffic. Turning to his passengers he 
said: “To hell with this job:” Then he 
calmly walked down the street. 

HIKER: Because Floyd Jarrett 
thumbed a ride from a passing motorist 
in McAlester, Okla., he got a long term 
behind bars. The driver who gave him 
a lift was Jess Dunn, deputy warden of 
the State Penitentiary. Jarrett had es- 
caped from his prison on Jan. 7. 

FiscaAL: Jimmy Mcllroy, 2, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., went into the banking 
business. His parents thought he had 
“deposited” three pennies in his stom- 
ach. Doctors found Jimmy had earned 
“interest.” They removed four pennies. 

RaBies: The Pasteur Institute at 
Budapest wondered what was biting the 
citizens of Pecs, Hungary. So many ap- 
plied for the Pasteur treatment that di- 
rectors became suspicious. Investiga- 
tion disclosed the poor people had bitten 
each other for the free train ride to the 
Capital. 

One Room: Viada Panitch of Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, lost his fortune in 
the World War. He moved into his 
family tomb and lived in it for seven- 
teen years. 

Seconp CHILDHOOD: In Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., J. H. Brawner cut a new 
tooth. He’s 83. His wife just recovered 
from whooping cough. She’s 79. 

ZEAL: Streets are narrow and park- 
ing difficult in San Francisco’s China- 
town. All one day policeman Louis De 
Martini went around tying tickets on 
illegally parked cars. When he climbed 
into his own to go home, he discovered 
he had given himself a ticket. “One 
dollar fine,” said the judge. 

Joe: In Rochester, N. Y., Internal 
Revenue Collector McGowan sent a let- 
ter to a man named Joe in Lackawanna. 
The letter came back undelivered. On 
the envelope was written: ‘“Joe—he no 
live here any more. I am looking for 
him too. If I catch him before you do, 
you won’t need to look for him any 
more.” 

OuTRAGE: When John Williams, 
restaurant proprietor in Oakland, Cal., 
served John C. Henderson a small piece 
of pie, Henderson sued him for $5,000. 
The diner claimed the smallness of the 
pie caused him “humiliation, embar- 


-rassment; and mental .anguish.”’ 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS. 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval 


Just 
whatyou 
want for 
a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my new, small, meaty Fall- 
caught mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it 
in its own juices to a tempting brown, until 
the rich, tender meat falls apart at 

the touch of your fork. Serve piping 

hot. Your mouth will water at its 
appetizing aroma. You'll smack your 

lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 18 
Just send the coupon below or 
Choice 


write me a letter, and I'll ship 
Small, Tender 


ou a pail of 18 small tender- 
oin mackerel fillets—each fillet Mackerel 
Fillets 


suitable for an individual serv- 
ing. My fillets come to you all 

Only 
ee 


cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
Delivered 
FREE! 





large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 

il. Taste one—broiled the Down 
Zast way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 within 
10 days. 200,000 families get their 
seafood from me this “prove-it- 
yourself” way. I’ve been doing bus- 
iness this way for 49 years and I 
must say that this is the lowest 
= for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 

nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
146 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


repeat, < prabegt ag atc os A 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
146 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 

paid, a pail containing 18 small, tender mackerel fillets, l 

clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 

tically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not 
] entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 

pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
| you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Anywhere 
in the U. S. 




















Bank or other reference 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood 
recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded: if 
you are not pleased: in-every’ way. ~~ 











CW. yeas \S YOUR 


SEASON TO VISIT 





Yosemite’s four vivid seasons parade amid 
the grandeur of giant walls, waterfalls and 
the ancient Mariposa Big Trees. A stopover 
is easily included on your California tickets, 
and any travel agent will arrange it. Ask him 
about all-expense tours, from 2 days and $25 
upward. 

For an illustrated Yosemite information 
booklet, write to Dr. Don Tresidder, Presi- 
dent, Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box122, 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


OVERNIGHT trisan FRANCISCO 











LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordinarily 
waste is valuable—we’ll gladly pay 
you for it. 

We need a _ representative in 
your community to look after our 
subscription interests—to get new 
subscriptions and renew old ones 
—on a generous commission basis. 

Many NEWS-WEEK representa- 
tives are earning as much as $25.00 
per week, just in their spare time. 

The work is congenial and per- 
manent—the rewards are liberal. 
We'll gladly give you full details. 
Write to 


Representative’s Department 


NEws- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
2 
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ELECTRICITY: T. A. Edison’s 


Prediction Nearer Realization 


Since the beginning of the “age of 
electricity” scientists have wracked 
their brains to find an economical 
method of transmitting power. Their 
early low-voltage direct current, though 
easy to distribute, limited them to small 
areas. Some 40 years ago they aban- 
doned it in favor of high-voltage alter- 
nating current, which extended their 
range but introduced new transmission 
difficulties. In vain they have strug- 
gled to combine the best features of 
both. Last week a report before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, in annual convention at New 
York, raised their hopes and recalled 
two expert predictions. 


Years ago Lord Rayleigh, symbol of 
the Britain’s nineteenth-century con- 
tribution to science, told one of his 
friends: “I rejoice at the increasing 
use of alternating current. Through it 
the whole world will learn the subtle- 
ties of electricity. Then they will come 
back to continuous (direct) current.” 


Another white-haired old man, sym- 
bol of America’s contribution in the 
twentieth century, carried the prediction 
into the present generation. Shortly 
before his death, Thomas A. Edison told 
a New York Times reporter: “In a few 
years everything will be direct current. 
Then everything will be changed. We 
will be able to send currents over dis- 
tances of thousands of miles.” 


In their report last week, five sci- 
entists of the General Electric labo- 
ratories in Schenectady declared both 
Rayleigh and Edison prophets in fact. 
The five co-workers promised the day 
was near when engineers might unite 
the power resources of the Mississippi, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Tennessee 
Rivers in a network of a few super- 
power stations to supply the entire na- 
tion with cheap electricity. Their prom- 
ise rests on two sets of gleaming tubes 
in the G. E. laboratories. Shaped and 
constructed like radio tubes they are 
individually about the size of a plump 
77-year-old child. 


In one of their experiments the G. E. 
researchers placed a set of phanotron 
tubes between a high-voltage generator 
and a 15,000-foot power line running to 
a distant station housing a set of thy- 
ratron tubes. The phanotrons converted 
the alternating impulses of the gen- 
erator into direct current. At the other 
end of the line the thyratron tubes con- 
verted the transmitted direct current 
back into alternating current. Repeated 
checking revealed only a 2 per cent 
energy loss. 


The first electrical machinery, installed 
in the 1890’s, all used direct current. 
Vestigial remains still function in small 
areas in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and New Haven. City-to-city trans- 
mission became a fact with the inven- 
tion of high-power alternating-current 
generators. These soon displaced the 
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early d. c. machines: Today only 3 to 
5 per cent of the .current_consumed is 
direct. Most of this goes not: to lights, 
toasters, and vacuum cleaners but to 
building elevators, subways, and elec- 
trified railroads. 

The greatest stumbling block to 
widespread cheap power is the diffi- 
culty of moving the more cheaply gen- 
erated alternating current from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Although G. E.’s 
new conversion method offers a solution 
to this difficulty, utility companies are 
not likely to scrap their present expen- 
sive transmission equipment and in- 
troduce new devices. They want to be 
absolutely sure that the gain in effi- 
ciency will offset the huge investment 
required. For the next few years at 
least the average consumer cannot ex- 
pect to reduce his light bill by the a.c.- 
d.c.-a.c. conversion method. 

Chief of General Electric’s research- 
ers on d.c. transmission is Dr. Clodius 
Harris Willis. This Virginia-born pro- 
fessor spent his sabbatical year and 
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Super-Power Transmission 
Lines, Expensive to Build 


many Summer vacations at Schenec- 
tady working on the problem. He is one 
of the large staff of savants whom Gen- 
eral Electric considers it good business 
to hire as consultants. From the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, he moved to Johns 
Hopkins to specialize in electrical en- 
gineering, a subject he now teaches at 
Princeton University. 

From his Princeton home the short, 
gray-haired professor, now 41, makes 
fortnightly journeys to the General 
Electric laboratory. In addition to his 
work on the huge phanotron tubes he 
has earned his pay there by developing 
a commutatorless motor and a system 
of harmonic commutation. 

His four collaborators are Charles 
W. Stone, vacuum-tube researcher; Dr. 
A. W. Hull, assistant director of the 
laboratory; B. D. Bedford, graduate of 
the University of Texas, who went “on 
test” with General Electric in 1927 
and.was hired permanently in 1929, 
and Dr. F. F. Elder, an Amherst grad- 
uate who joined G. E. in 1919 after be- 
ing mustered out of the Signal Corps. 
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HEAVY WATER: Prof. Hansen 
Makes the Test 


“Burning” 

In a laboratory at the University of 
Oslo, Norway, last week a 39-year-old 
researcher lifted a beaker to his lips. 
It contained two-thirds of a tablespoon- 
ful (10 grams, $25 worth) of a chemi- 
cal monstrosity, heavy water. As he 
poured the water’s heavy hydrogen 
atoms into his mouth he felt a “burn- 
ing, dry sensation.” 

Other scientists in the same room 
carefully eyed Prof. Klaus Hansen, de- 
veloper of Norway’s famous blood test 
for drunkenness. Near by for instant 
use stood resuscitation apparatus. The 
spectators all knew that the same kind 
of water Professer Hansen had just 
quaffed had killed unicellular organ- 
isms and made mice drunk. Since no 
man before him had tasted it, none 
could predict its effect. 

“T had some shock,” Professor Han- 
sen reported later. “Then I said to 
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TRIANGLE PHOTOS 
Their Future Is Affected 
by Laboratory Researchers 


myself: ‘Be quiet; you are simply going 
through a minor experience.’ Then it 
was all over. I could see, hear, breathe, 
feel, and walk just as before...” 

“Within the next few weeks I shall 
either be seriously ill or able to tell 
what the effects are, for I intend to 
raise the dose by easy stages... to the 
final and testing drink of 100 grams 
(7 tablespoonsful).” 

In London, Lord Rutherford, who 
has consistently twitted scientists for 
not testing heavy water on human be- 
ings, minimized the experiment. He 
scoffed: “Ten grams would be heavily 
diluted ... The risk was really slight...” 


MEDICINE: Vitamin E, Rats, and 
Rabbits and Boys and Girls 


Investigators have been trying to 
predetermine sex in unborn children 
since the dawn of science. Occasionally 
conservative medical men venture in- 
to this precarious field. News of such 


an excursion came last week from Chi- 
cago. 

For more than a decade Vitamin E, 
the obscure substance found in wheat- 
germ oil, has been marked as the sex 
vitamin. Women who have suffered 
successive miscarriages have been 
known to produce normal, healthy chil- 
dren after doses of Vitamin E. Cases 
of female sterility have been apparent- 
ly cured with five to ten drops of the 
potent oil daily. 

A pharmaceutical company in Chica- 
go has piled up a mass of sex-vitamin 
research data equaled by few medical 
centers. Last week it cautiously an- 
nounced that experimental work on 
white rats indicated “E” played a prom- 
inent role in predetermining sex. 

Revealing no charts or tables of fig- 
ures, it reported merely on mass ob- 
servations. A hyper-vitaminosis —a 
satiety of Vitamin E—almost invariably 
produced a predominate number of fe- 
males in rat litters. A hypo-vitami- 
nosis—a Vitamin E deficiency—pro- 
duced a predominate number of males. 

Most previous research efforts have 
attempted to determine the sex of the 
child after conception merely to relieve 
the curiosity of prospective mothers 
and fathers. One of the most promis- 
ing pieces of such work occurred at the 
University of California Medical School 
in the fall of 1931. There, Drs. John H. 
Dorn and Edward I. Sugarman of the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy utilized 3-months-old male rabbits 
for their tests. Into the bulging ear 
veins of the first ten experimental ani- 
mals they made a 10 cubic centimeter 
urine injection from ten women in ad- 
vanced pregnancy. 

Forty-eight hours after the injection 
the rabbits were killed. Five of the ex- 
perimental animals had enlarged testes. 
In each case the women they repre- 
sented had girl babies. In the five other 
cases no enlargement occurred. Moth- 
ers they represented had boy babies. 

In 80 out of 85 of these cases Drs. 
Dorn and Sugarman accurately fore- 
cast the sex of unborn babies. Two 
subsequent efforts to confirm their 
data, one at Johns Hopkins and one at 
New York University, have failed. 

The scores of other methods of de- 
termination have ranged from the bi- 
zarre to the ridiculous. Aristotle and 
Pliny thought a child conceived while 
a cold north wind was blowing would 
be a boy. In the eighteenth century a 
French doctor embellished this theory 
by adding a full moon. 

In 1926 Dr. Nils Oscar Lundell an- 
nounced a theory that has yet to be 
adequately checked. If the paternal 
blood were richer in nutritive elements, 
he reasoned, the spermatozoa would 
have stronger characteristics. Hence 
male progeny would result. When male 
and female blood were equally good a 
hermaphrodite would result. 

The only test that enjoys medical 
tolerance rests on the mother’s pulse- 
beat during pregnancy. Some obste- 
tricians believe a slow beat indicates a 
boy, a fast one a girl. But they al- 
ways carefully explain that this indi- 
cator cannot be trusted. 
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Here in Phoenix, Mesa, Wickenburg, Chandler, Glen- 
dale, Tempe and Buckeye—are cosmopolitan hotels— 
distinctive desert inns—dude ranches, bungalows or 
fine homes. Low living costs, and five all grass sporty 
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"Trade winds fan Hawaiicool the year’round” 


A modern palace in a setting 
of tropical loveliness. Smart 
pleasure-seekers from all over 
the world finding here their 
Utopia... where spring never 
plays truant. Famous Waikiki 
Beach just over the doorsill, 
with sunny days of youthful 
sports and languorous, balmy 
evenings of Island entertain- 
ment under the South-Sea stars. 
Life is lived as it should be...at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel... 
beautifully, flawlessly, econom- 
ically. Extremely modest rates. 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 
ARTHUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director 
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CHINA: Pearl Buck Continues 
Saga With “A House Divided” 


A HOUSE DIVIDED. By Pearl Buck. 353 pages, 
98,000 words. John Day, New York. $2.50. 


When Pearl Buck was a little girl liv- 
ing in China, a fiery priest used to 
chase her with a bamboo pole if she 
ventured near his temple gates. Later 
she married an American teacher in 
North China. There she survived a 
savage Chinese famine. Nine years ago 
her house was wrecked by revolution- 
aries. 

While workmen were rebuilding it, 
she started to write a long story of a 
typical Chinese family. 

Volume one, “The Good Earth,” de- 
scribed the life of Wang Lung, indus- 
trious peasant. “Sons” told how Wang 
Lung’s boy became Wang the Tiger, a 
great war lord. “A House Divided” 
brings the story up to date. 

Yuan, son of the Tiger and grandson 
of Wang Lung, grows up amid war 
and change. Silk robes are giving way 
to Western pants, courtly bows to hand- 
shakes, country pastimes to dance-hall 
sprees. Patriarchal rule is questioned 
by youthful Communists. Yuan, whose 
tastes run to light verse and gardening, 
goes to an unnamed city, presumably 
Shanghai, where he runs up against all 
these disturbing influences. 

He soon finds himself at odds with 
his father, the Tiger, who tries to 
marry him by proxy to a woman he 
has never seen. In his distress he joins 
a Communist brotherhood and lands in 
jail. Wang’s influence rescues him 
whereupon he departs for an agricul- 
tural college in America. There he 
rouses the love of a Western girl. In 
the end he returns to the land of his 
fathers and a suitable slant-eyed wife. 

Mrs. Buck’s allegorical, quasi-Biblical 
style is better suited to far-away pas- 
toral idyls than to modern politics. 
Though Yuan, like his father and 
grandfather, symbolizes a vivid sec- 
tion of Chinese life, he is not an ar- 
resting figure. 





* 
INTRIGUE: Dashing Journalist 
Reveals Old World Politics 


PERSONAL HISTORY. By Vincent Sheean. 
398 pages, 120,000 words. Index. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3. 

In eight years of newspaper work 
Vincent Sheean covered more hot news 
sources than most journalists do in a 
lifetime. Europe, Asia, and Africa were 
on his beat. At 34 he has written a 
vivid “personal” history of what he 
learned. 

Youth kept him out of the World 
War adventure. Since then he has made 
up for it. After only a year’s reporting 
in Chicago and New York he “came 
into enough money to be off.” He lit 
out for Europe. To learn languages he 
boarded with families in France and 
Italy. Then he landed a job on the 
Paris edition of The Chicago Tribune. 
Over night he became a full-fledged 
foreign correspondent. When he lost 


that post on account of. a _ personal 
quarrel, he began writing special ar- 
ticles for the North American News- 
paper Alliance. 

The great game of European politics 
he learned at the feet of Poincare of 
France. He watched the League of Na- 
tions in action on some of its un- 
happiest days. 

From Madrid he sent a funny tele- 
gram to a friend and was dumped into 
jail for it. Authorities thought it a code 
message designed to lower the value of 
the peseta. 

In China the author sat in on coun- 
cils of the split Kuomintang party. His 
last newspaper stories came from Pal- 
estine, where he covered the 1929 Jew- 
ish-Arabian massacres so well that he 
was réquired to festify before an in- 
ternational commission of inquiry. 

His most thrilling exploit took place 
in Morocco when two armies, French 





Vincent Sheean Hates Work 


But Likes Talking People 

and Spanish, were trying to strangle 
the gallant upstart nation of Abd-el- 
Krim. Dodging searchlights and ma- 
chine-gun bullets, he was the only 
newspaper man to cross no man’s land 
and reach the Riffian leader. The fat 
little Riff, now in exile, gave him an 
interview in the mouth of a cave, while 
enemy planes zoomed low with bombs 
and guns. Abd-el-Krim punctuated his 
phrases with fruitless pot shots at the 
flying intruders. 

Two years later in Hankow, China, 
Sheean ran into a red-haired girl, who 
dominated his life for seven eventful 
months. She was Mrs. Rayna Prohme, 
Chicagoan who had turned Bolshevist 
and was working for the idealistic agi- 
tator Borodin. He never made love to 
her, he says. Through her influence 
he was changed from an “almost... 
dilettante” to a social philosopher. This 
is lucky for readers. The author’s ad- 
ventures fill the first half of the book 
with thrills; his ideas give the latter 
part a, rarer flavor. 

He rejoined Mrs. Prohme in Moscow, 
after the Communists had been kicked 
out of Hankow. There he was carried 
away by Bolshevist enthusiasm. Then 


he went to England and changed his 
mind. Talk with cultivated Britishers, 
meetings with bright Americans like 
Sinclair Lewis and Ernest Hemingway, 
and a pamphlet by John Maynard 
Keynes convinced him that he could not 
subscribe ‘to communism. 

“Are you prepared,” he asked him- 
self, “to give up all the pleasures of 
modern Western culture ... to work 
for the welfare of other people’s grand- 
children in a world you will never see? 
The answer was, decidedly, no.” 

He returned to Russia in time to see 
the red-haired Rayna die of inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Mr. Sheean is now in Naples strug- 
gling with a historical novel. In spite 
of his record, he has little love for work. 
“All he wants to do,” says a friend, “is 
stay up late and make people talk.” 


. 
THRILLERS: Life-Risking Spy; 
Hudson Murder; Cigar Indian 
THE SPY PARAMOUNT. By E. Phillips Op 


penheim, 285 pages, 79,000 words. Little 
Brown, Boston. $2. 


No. 132 of Mr. Oppenheim’s published 
books follows the ticklish path of an 
American ex-soldier spy in and out of 
European embassies and fortifications. 
Working on his own, spurred by pas- 
sionate desire to end international in- 
trigue and war, he risks his life and 
reputation in each step toward his goal. 
His ingenious creator makes wildest 
situations plausible. 


THE CLEW OF THE FORGOTTEN MURDER 
By Carleton .Kendrake. 7 


282 pages, 78,00 
words. William Morrow & Co., New York 
$2. 


What lies behind the respectable ex- 
terior of Frank B. Cathay of Riverview 
on the Hudson causes blood to flow. It 
took the super-acumen of Sidney Griff 
to unmask the culprit. The author 
writes in the crisp, explosive, modern 
murder-story style. The plot is beauti- 
fully snarled and acted by real charac- 
ters. Much better than most. 


THE WOODEN INDIAN. By Carolyn Wells 
318 pages, 63,000 words. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $2. 


It looks as though an ornamental 
cigar-store Indian killed David Corbin, 
when he is found with an arrow 
through his shirt. He has a wife coveted 
by neighbors. The dauntless detective 
Fleming Stone finds his clue in a stamp 
collection. Fast and sexy. 


THE BUDAPEST PARADE MURDERS. By 
Van Wyck Mason. 308 pages, 69,000 words 
The Crime Club, Inc., 1935. $2. 


Captain Hugh North of the United 
States Army Intelligence is involved in 
a railroad train killing. He succeeds 
in saving his own life but not those of 
four others. Fast-moving and uncom- 
plicated by too much romance. 


THE SAINT IN NEW YORK. By Leslie Char- 
teris, The Crime Club, Inc., New York. $-. 


Simon Templar, known to readers, 
criminals, and detectives as “The Saint,” 
puts in three hectic days in Manhattan. 
If there are tight places, Templar is 
sure to be in them. He avenges a kid- 
napirig, wins a girl’s love, and smokes 
out the arch-villain. For mystery fans 
who will believe anything. 








‘Sorry, Sir, But We're Just 
Out of Automobiles!” 


DOMETERS have reeled off many a mile since the above 
() was last heard in the automotive industry—since the 

eager buyer had to wait his turn for the car of his 
choice. 


Last year a million cars were scrapped, yet the number in 
commission increased 900,000. It was the best year since 
1930. The industry has caught up with itself, and with a 
prospective increase in production of 20% for 1935, automo- 
bile manufacturers face the necessity of stimulating not only 
new markets for new cars but definite markets for replace- 
ments. 


In answer to a questionnaire, 85.7% of News-WEEK 
readers stated that they are car-owners; 


—on the basis of the present cir- 
culation of 100,000, this would 
indicate a potential market for 
85,700 cars; 


22.2% of these automobile owners, operate two cars; 


—which would add 19,025 cars 
to this market; 


and 6.9% operated three cars or more— 


adding a probable 6,000 to the 
existing market. 


No one can repeal the law of averages. Here is a potential 
market for 110,725 motor-cars, established by direct inquiry 
and subsequently carefully checked. The most interesting 
phase of the above inquiry, from the standpoint of today’s 
market, is the fact that 22.8% of these News-WeEEK read- 
ers stated that they were definitely in the market for a new 
car during 1934-35— 

an indicated new-car potential of 
22,800 automobiles this. year. 
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H. G. WELLS’s Thrilling 
Outline of All the — 
Living Sciences 


4 VOLUMES IN ONE 
1514 PAGES—387 ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Few of the Fascinating Subjects in This Great Volume 

How Our Food Becomes Smallest Living Things 
Blood Evetstion, Creation 

Sea Saopente and Living 


Dino: 
“Missing Links” in Evo- 


Infections and Contagious 
Disease 

The Six Vitamins 

Drugs, Their Uses and 
Dangers 

Heart and Lungs 

wees “ ne Among 


The yd bibien Mind 
Courtship in Animals 
Human Behaviorism 
Hypnosis 


lo 
Nervous Mechanism and 
the Brain 
Reproduction and Fertil- 
ization 
Growth and Development 
of Embryo 
, " Adslescunee, 


ells piuittety 

Mendel’s Law of Heredity 

What Determines Sex? 
m The Ages of Ancient Life 

Birds and Reptiles Dinosaurs 

Fishes, Insects Ways and Worlds of Life Psycho-Analys' 

Vegetable Life Life in the Sea and Sr a others 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FREE—“THE SCIENCE OF LIFE’ 


The Literary Guild of fonerhee, Dept. 2 N.W. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America and send 
me the Member’ 8 Handbook. I am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine 

“WINGS” and all other membership privileges for one year. I agree to purchase 
at least four books of my own choice through the Literary Guild during the year- 
either Guild Selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 


In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of 
H. G. Wells’ ‘‘The Scicnce of Life. 
Name 


Address 


Subacriptions oon. minors must have parent’s senatane. This offer restricted 
to persons living in the United States. If you reside elsewhere write for information. 
g Canadian inquiries should be addressed to MeAinsh & Cc °o. , 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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An 
Unprecedented 


GIFT 


To New Members 
of. the 
LITERARY 
GUILD 


Every Reader of the 
Famous “Quiline of 
History” Has Eagerly 
Awaited This Great 
Companion Work. 


What Wells did for history with 

such amazing success in “The 
Outline of History” he has now 
done for the whole science of life! 
Here in one thrilling narrative is the 
dramatic epic of all living things—a 
whole library of knowledge on every form of life revealing the 
mysteries of the human body and human behavior; of animal 
life; life in the sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; plant life. 
Here is everything you have always wanted to know about the 
origin and evolution of all the inhabitants of the universe. In 
fascinating text and pictures, H. G. Wells, in collaboration with 
Julian S. Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, 
sex-life, the workings of the body machine in man and in all 
other living things. 

“The Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well-informed 
person can do without. Originally published in four volumes 
for $10.00, it is now presented complete in this One magnificent 
volume of 1514 pages—and you may have it free, if you accept 
this offer of free membership in the Guild. This is the most 
sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at 
once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild pro- 
vides the most complete, economical and convenient book service 
in the country. It selects for you each month an outstanding 
new book just published. If you want the Guild selection for 
the month, it is sent to you on approval. You may return it in 
five days, or you may keep it and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a 
few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. (The 
regular retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Guild selection for 
the month, then you may take your choice from twenty other 
outstanding books selected from all the publishers’ lists and 
recommended by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage 
repaid, any other book in print you wish at the publishers’ 
established prices. 
However, if you do not want any book that month, you are 
not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books 
during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


Guild Members Save Up to 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild —— particularly at this 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember uild savings are not 
merely fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book 
for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in 
half, and that you can afford to buy more books you are most anxious to 
read this way than under any other plan. 

A further saving is possible on special book offers of former selections 
and other titles. Full details of this special plan will be sent to you 
upon enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, 
convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buying 
Remember: Members buy only the books they want and they may accept 
as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you 
send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS’ “THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. his book will come to you at 
once, together with the member’s Handbook giving full information 
about the Guild Service and special savings. 








Monthly Literary Magazine “WINGS” Is Fre> 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues 


“WINGS,” vf 
books and authors. In this magazine descriptions are given ©! 
the Guild’s current book selections and recommendations. 't 
is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to every one 
who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


a sparkling illustrated little journal with news 





